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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A new stage has opened in the operations by land 
and water in the Dardanelles. The Allied troops are 
now established on the Gallipoli peninsula. The curt 
announcements of the War Office allow us to conclude 
that the landing and making good of the troops upon 
the coast was a task which required the utmost gal- 
lantry and skill. Opposition was ‘‘ continual’’, The 
French troops at Kum Kaleh had a most difficult 
time—no fewer than seven furious counter-attacks 
being delivered. The British were received with 
an equally firm resistance. There were deep pits, 
entanglements in the water, upon land, and an 
army waiting to contest every foot of the way. We 
must continue to wait patiently for the future 
moves in this very difficult enterprise. From the first 
we have warned the public to be prepared for delay and 
for possible reverses. We are sorry to see that those 
who first talked and wrote of this attack upon the 
Dardanelles as though it were a very trifling diversion 
with a perfectly safe and assured conclusion—a matter 
of a few weeks—are now running into extremes of 
depression. Because the delay which they neglected 
to foresee and the difficulties which were not apparent 
to them have now begun to be too obvious for mistake 
gl are almost ready to declare that the thing cannot 

done. 


It would be wiser to wait and to suspend all criti- 
cism. The main truths as to this enterprise are not 
in the least affected by recent events. First, this 
was a most important adventure with very great 
results hanging upon its success or failure. Second, 
it was an enterprise of immense difficulty, only pos- 
sible to a considerable army and a powerful fleet. 
These facts are clearer to-day than ever they were; 
and now we are just beginning to witness the first 
steps of the advance. The bombardment of the 
Narrows before Easter was simply the prologue to 
this affair. Unfortunately, there were some observers 
who thought it was to be intended for the last Act. 
These observers are responsible for their own dis- 
appointment. 


It is not fair to Sir lan Hamilton and his men to 
hint a doubt at this time of the necessity to carry this 
business through, or of the ability of the Allied troops 
and ships to do so. The real enterprise—the heart 
of it—is only a week old; and good progress has been 
made. Our anxiety must not be allowed either to 
hope against all reason for an impossible rush upon 
Constantinople or to fear that the Allies will be beaten 
back to their ships. We know that the Services are 
most loyally co-operating, and that the problem is in 
the hands of a most skilful commander. That, for the 
moment, is enough. 


The loss of the ‘‘ Léon Gambetta ”’ with her gallant 
admiral and crew coolly fighting to the last for their 
ship reminds us that we owe a debt in this war to the 
French Navy which is not always realised at its true 
value. France’s undertaking to watch over the Medi- 
terranean relieved our Fleet for its mighty concentra- 
tion in the North Sea. In the Dardanelles the French 
Fleet has been gallantly, conspicuously led, and had 
already most tragically paid the price of her ‘admiralty. 
The ‘‘ Léon Gambetta ’’ is a serious loss to the Navy 
of France. She was a fine and well-found ship of 
12,000 tons, carrying a crew of 725 and four 7°6-in. 
guns. 


The significance of the movements in France and 
Belgium has been a little obscured by the poisoned 
bombs of the German advance. There has been too 
much writing and talking about the poison zone, and 
too little attention to spare for the fact that the German 
armies have again grown very aggressive and needed 
the utmost we could do to hold them back. The 
chlorine bombs are not the real explanation of the 
German advance. These bombs are interesting as 
being the sort of weapon which might not have 
occurred to any army but a German army to use. 
They are forbidden by a convention which Germany 
has accepted. It is not straight fighting to use 
weapons which the enemy has agreed to discard; but 
since the Germans have employed them, and will again 
employ them, a remedy must be found without excla- 
mation or fuss. There is certainly no climax of 
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brutality in the use of these bombs. The Germans 
have done worse things than asphyxiate their enemies 
in the field. 


It is a pity that the use of this new device by the 
Germans should have tempted our people to mistake 
an incident of the affair for the affair itself. The 
really important thing ‘is that the Germans have been 
spurred by the late Allied successes in Champagne, at 
Neuve Chapelle, and around Hill 60, to counter the 
Allied offensive with an aggression of their own. The 
full strength and large intention of this attack will not 
be known till the battle is fought out. We only know 

- that one of the fiercest contests of the war is raging 
in the neighbourhood of Ypres with fortunes that vary 
from day to day. The evidence shows that we can hold 
the attacking armies in their present strength and that 
we are winning by counter-attack what we lost by 
surprise. 


Meantime the War Staff has lost no time by outcry 
over the poisoned bombs. Already inhalers have been 
designed and provided; and the measure of this new 
device has been taken. At Ypres it undoubtedly 
helped to prepare the attack, fulfilling the function 
of our artillery bombardment at Neuve Chapelle. 
But the bombs can only be really efficient when the 
wind and the day are right and the enemy unprepared. 


gramme, necessary; and will they, in this respect, be 


efficient? The country has no interest whatever in the 
drink question to-day apart from munitions and the war, 


In favour of the new duties it is urged that lighter 
beers are encouraged and that spirits are hard hit, 
But it should not be the object of these taxes to change 
the habits of the people except in so far as local work 
has suffered. We have still to hear the details of the 
local campaign. It is to be conducted by Orders ip 
Council for the control or closing of public houses jp 
certain areas. The ‘‘ Morning Post’’ very shrewdly 
points out that the increase in the drinking of spirits 
is the result of the increased duty on beer at the 


It is probable that the Germans will only rarely employ 
them. Their plan is to surprise and terrify and create | 
an impression upon the enemy of devilish ingenuity. | 
These tactics are extremely likely to enrage our sol- | 
diers, and they are not at all likely to cow them. Cer- 
tainly they will not mislead them to any wasting of 
words upon the enemy’s wickedness. They have 
learned to take all this for granted. Meantime they 
must be wondering when the men and munitions from 
home will be massed and ready for the move forward ; 
when the defence will be broken up and their waiting 
battalions be no more compelled to conform to the 
enemy’s plan. 


Clearly Mr. Lloyd George’s drink proposals require 
more to justify them than the local slackness of a very 
small minority of workers. The multiplying of the 
tax on wines four times, for example, has nothing to 
do with the drinking of bad spirits on the Clyde; nor 
has the general tax on beers—a tax which hits the 
working-class generally and must deeply influence 
their habits. Mr. Lloyd George is perfectly aware 
that his heavy taxes require a stronger motive than the 
state of things accurately and fairly described by Mr. 
Asquith at Newcastle. Accordingly he has looked for 
this motive, and found it in a far more general charge 
of drunkenness and slackness among the workers of 
the country than is just or reasonable. He has not, it 
is true, repeated the saying that the enemy drink is as 
formidable as the enemy Germany. But he very dis- 
tinctly pleads that the enemy drink is a more powerful 
adversary than any close observer of the British 
workers in war-time would admit fora moment. When 
we consider how the workers have for years been 
trained to believe that the German menace was an 
exaggerated bad dream of ‘‘ militarists ’’ ; that comfort 
and good wages were the first things in life—when we 
consider that even now they hear of business as usual 
and are told that everyone is free to choose for him- 
self whether or not his services are needed—we must 
confess that the record of the workers is splendid. 
Their resentment at the fanatics’ and panicmongers’ 
charges is wholly natural and right. 


Mr. Bonar Law took the only possible course in 
allowing the Bill to proceed and reserving his criti- 
cism. The public shares with the House much be- 
wilderment and uneasiness at the new proposals. It 
does not clearly appear that they are aimed exclusively 
at the particular evil. Anything beyond defeating 
the particular evil is pure folly at this time. The new 


duties are an improvement upon wild prohibition and 


wild nationalisation; but clearly they are in the nature 
Are they, simply as a war pro- 


of a social revolution. 


beginning of the war, when whiskey was left alone, 
Why was it left alone? Irish Members must know 
the reason why. 


The ‘‘ Daily Chronicle’? ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed of the suggestion it made in a leading article 
on Thursday, namely, that National Prohibition of all 
alcoholic liquor cannot be brought about because of 
the attitude of the Opposition. The week before it 
announced in huge type: ‘‘ Teetotal Cabinet’’. Can- 
not the Prime Minister bring his excessive friends to 
some sense of decorum? It really is time a serious 
journal of Liberalism and an intellectual journal, the 
‘* Manchester Guardian ’’, came to London. 


They were extremely useful debates in both Houses 
on Tuesday concerning the treatment of British pri- 
soners of war in Germany. They reviewed all the 
evidence and also defined the wishes and policy of 
the country. The evidence is now unhappily clear and 
complete. British prisoners in Germany are submitted 
to special indignity and harshness in the German 
camps. They are insulted and they are brutally 
treated. This is perhaps the most amazing thing of 
all in the revelations we have had of the German 
character and spirit. The Germans profess to be a 
nation of soldiers; yet they here publicly show them- 
selves to the world as offending against their own pro- 
fession of arms. The civilised soldier is never more 
sensitive than in this matter of treating with honour 
and respect soldiers of the enemy captured in war. 
He regards it as due to his own uniform to respect 
that of his opponent. It is deliberately to insult his 
own profession to offer indignity to the soldier who 
falls into his hands. Yet here is Germany, claiming 
to be the first military nation of Europe, flouting its 
own profession to satisfy a senseless spite against 
helpless prisoners of war ! 


The thing would be incredible if it were not proved 
beyond all doubt. Meantime, we are glad to note 
that the foolish talk concerning reprisals has entirely 
died down. Had it ever been seriously intended, the 
debates on Tuesday would have killed it. Lord 
Newton, Lord Kitchener, Mr. Asquith—all, indeed, 
who spoke were quite clear that any form of reprisals 
was out of the question. We could not, even if we 
desired, compete with Germany in this dishonourable 
fashion. We shall adhere to the old rule of war that 
prisoners must be treated as we treat our own men. 
The indignation—just and natural indignation—of the 
public must be turned in other directions. It will not 
help our prisoners in Germany to begin a policy, or 
even to talk of a policy, of reprisals. We shall do 
well to leave this matter in the hands of our neutral 
friends and advisers. Meantime, the only way to get 
compensation, adequate and just, is to include such 
compensation in the terms of a victorious peace. 


We are happy to say that recruiting in London has 
greatly improved within the last week or so; and, 
according to the ‘‘ Times ’’, in one day this week a 
thousand men enlisted. Elsewhere, too, we hope, the 
figures have improved. At Manchester, on Tuesday, 
Lord Derby made an important recruiting speech. Our 
bright contemporary, the ‘‘ Globe ’’, gave on Wednes- 
day a portion of his speech verbatim, from which we 
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may quote these passages: ‘‘I asked Lord Kitchener 
myself not twenty-four hours ago whether he wanted 
more munitions of war... . What he told me was 
this, and I have his authority for quoting it: ‘That 
the demand for munitions of war is absolutely un- 
jimited, and it is not confined to shell, but is also for 
small ammunition, and the more he gets the more men 
he will be able to put into the field.’ 


“The time is coming, and the sooner the better, 
when the very happy moment will be reached when 
munitions are heads in front of the number of men, 
and we shall have to get men to keep up with the 
munitions. And I have the authority of Lord Kitchener 
for saying that he asks for all efforts to be maintained. 
He adds this, that the time will come, and come 
sooner than people expect, when he will ask for addi- 
tional and redoubled sacrifice. It is very plain that 
this country will have made to it in a very short time 
an appeal to which none will be able to say nay. 
Personally, I am one of those who all my life have 
been called a conscriptionist. I am not a conscrip- 
fionist in the sense that some people imagine, but I 
am certainly an advocate of national service. I advo- 
cate it now to a far greater extent than I have ever 
advocated it before. Every man should have placed 
himself at the disposal of the country, and I say the 
country is right to call upon everybody’s service. 1 
believe that a compulsory demand will very shortly 
be made on the men of this country.”’ 


The Meyer contract agitation has shown signs of 
coming up again this week. We have a word or two 
to say about it now for the first time. We have 
observed this agitation, and have had no sympathy 
with it, chiefly for two reasons. In the first place it 
is one of those dangerous side issues of the war, one 
of those pet diversions, that are too likely to take 
attention off the really supremely important and 
always pressing and urgent questions—the questions 
of how to overcome the enemy, and overcome the 
enemy with crushing thoroughness, before the country 
suffers with extreme severity from a prolongation of 
the war. It is one of the details, this Meyer contract 
business, which too many people with uncertain sight 
see in the light of a main proposition or principle. In 
the second place we very shrewdly suspect that those 
Radical Members and Radical newspapers who have 
been calling out about it are out on a make-believe 
campaign only. It is our opinion that if the Party 
whip, the whip of their caucus, gave forth a loud 
sharp crack, every one of these make-believe agitators 
would rush in to heel; the Radical members being, in 
such an event, uneasy lest they should lose their seats, 
and the not insubstantial advantages which, in war 
time, those seats secure to them. Hence we do not 
consider the Meyer contract agitation an honest agita- 
tion at all, and we will have nothing whatever to do 
with it. The company which is—on the surface—so 
eager about it is not at all to our liking. 


The report of the committee of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery is a document which in other times 
would claim consideration in detail, and we hope to be 
able to return to it later. Meantime we would strongly 
urge that no new legislation should be undertaken for 
dealing with the Chantry Bequest. The best way for 
the Trustees to deal with this ancient and unhappy 
problem is the policy of freezing out the Bequest by 
steadily refusing to accept or hang pictures whose 
Presence in a national collection is clearly outrageous. 
We wish well to the Trustees of the National Gallery 
in their just and necessary campaign. Meantime we 
would recommend all those who are interested in our 
national collections to study closely the very valuable 
report just issued. This report considers especially 
the continual loss of masterpieces to the nation—a loss 
Which might well be met without any very drastic 
Measures. It is simply a question of money. A 
moderate annual grant would stop this inevitable strip- 
Ping of Great Britain of her treasures. The extent to 


which we are despoiled ig shown by the figures—4oo 
pictures in a generation. 


The lines we print in another column on ‘‘ Lot 1700, 
Christie’s, 27 April’’, by an anonymous writer, were 
sent to Mr. Reginald J. Smith, K.C., the donor of 
Charlotte Bronté’s own autographed copy of her and 
her sister’s poems, which was sold at Christie’s last 


_ Tuesday in aidvof the British Red Cross. This copy 


of the very rare first edition, which was given to Mr. 
Reginald Smith by Mrs. Nicholls, the second wife 
of Charlotte Bronté’s husband, and to which we re- 
ferred in the Review of 27 March, was bought by 
Messrs. Maggs for £70 after a short but keen com- 
petition. Charlotte Bronté, who was a great admirer 
of the Duke of Wellington, and who in some of her 
earlier work used the pseudonym of ‘‘ Charles Welles- 
ley’, was a ‘‘ martial little soul’’; it would surely 
have made her happy to know that her book was 
aiding so worthy a cause. 


Mr. Balfour pleaded memorably for the unnamed 
heroes of the war at the Bechstein Hall on Monday 
evening. It is well to think sometimes of this ‘‘ mass of 
valour ’’ which is expended daily in the trenches of 
France. Men whose deeds will never be recorded, 
whose agonies will remain unuttered. The loneliness 
of the isolated company in this warfare of whole 
frontiers throws upon our men a necessity for enter- 
prise, for incessant fortitude and audacity, which cannot 
be too often emphasised. Could every line of the story 
be written to gladden the lover of great deeds, the 
book of the Great War would be endless. Only a very 
few of the heroic deeds of the war will ever be known. 
We must be content to lose them forever. 


‘If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 

That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed ; 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 

A body of Engiland’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blessed by suns of home.’’ 


These lines were Rupert Brooke’s, and we do not 
know that we could mention any verse on England by 
an English modern poet ‘that has pleased us more 
since we first read the two or three poems, lovely and 
flame pure, ‘‘De Magnanimis’’, by Frederick 
Myers—to-day an overlooked writer, to the discredit 
of his countrymen. Lieutenant Brooke was killed at 
Lemnos last week. Had he been living a hundred 
years ago, and his work been known to Shelley, 
he might well have been included in the poem 
‘* Adonais’’. We think there is not much call to 
gtieve over his ending. Finis coronat opus. There 
never has been such a great time for young English- 
men as to-day, and such a plenty of noble chances. 
The chances of the next generation of young English- 
men will probably, compared with those of to-day, be 
the chances of slugs. The chances of the last genera- 
tion of them were likewise, by comparison, the chances 
of slugs. Truly Brooke did not miss his opportunity : 
he found himself. ‘‘ He sleeps or wakes with the 
enduring dead.’’ 


With the name of Brooke we would link that of 
Sterling, par nobile fratrum. Robert Sterling, of 
Glasgow, second lieutenant in the 3rd Battalion Royal 
Scots Fusiliers, fell near Ypres on 23 April. “ We 
are a nest of singing birds’’, said Samuel Johnson 
lightly to his friend, speaking of his old college, Pem- 
broke, Oxford. Sterling, who won the Newdigate for 
Pembroke last year with his ‘‘ Burial of Sophocles’’, 
joined the Army early in August and left for the Front 
in February. ‘‘I cannot tell you how much the Scots 
Fusiliers mourn ‘his loss’’, wrote his commanding 
officer in a brief record of his gallantry—‘he was 
quite one of my best subalterns”’. If poorer through 
his loss, Oxford is richer through his heroic close. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
SPEEDING UP. 


ENIUS in action is a rare gift among men, 
perhaps only less rare than genius in intellect, 
but we need not hesitate to attribute it to Lord Derby. 
No man in office or out of office has seen quicker, and 
seen more steadily, since Lord Kitchener made his 
first call for new armies, what must be done, and done 
without quibbling, without waiting on events, without 
thought of party; and, above everything, done with 
great energy and resolution. He set about collecting 
material, the human material, for Lord Kitchener’s 
armies, brought all his influence and driving force to 
bear on the task; and the result has been, as we all 
know, a noble service to the State. Long ago, in a 
troubled period, Aubrey De Vere passionately urged 
the nobility to arouse themselves if they would hold 
fast their birthright, to set their house in order— 


‘* Be true to England: to yourselves be true: 
And England shall work out her furthest fates by 
you’’. 


Had he lived in these days the invocation would not 
have been in vain. The class he appealed to has risen 
almost to a house, as our ancient Universities— 
supposed to be bygone and mouldered !—have risen: 
and, if we single out Lord Derby, it is simply because, 
by common consent of Government Party and Opposi- 
tion, he has displayed an exceptional gift in the whole 
business of recruiting. He has himself furnished a 
force which less than a year ago would have appeared 
in English eyes as a little army in itself; and has done 
it by methods which can realiy be described as 
voluntary. Hence a speech by Lord Derby on men 
and munitions is naturally an event worth noticing, 
and the speech which he made on Tuesday at Man- 
chester at the instance of the Home Office was one of 
great interest and value. In the first place Lord Derby 
frankly took exception to the Prime Minister’s speech 
at Newcastle as tending to create a spirit of undue 
optimism. We will not dwell on that point, because 
there is no doubt whatever that Mr. Asquith went to 
Newcastle on an exceedingly delicate and difficult 
mission. Had he laid himself open to any suspicion 
of lecturing or hectoring the workers in the great 
munitions of war factories the result might have 
been deplorable. The idea, quite wrongly, had— 
through the horribly indiscreet and panicky Drink 
agitation—got abroad that very large bodies of the 
workers were more or less steeped in liquor, and. in 
consequence were reduced during a portion of each 
week to the condition of some estivating snails. It 
was plainly Mr. Asquith’s mission and his duty to 
dispel that notion; and he was forced to go, if any- 
thing, to the other extreme. We held, and still hold, 
that he carried out his task in a most able manner. 
But now that episode has passed, and the panic about 
Drink being an Enemy among the working men more 
Satanic than Germany itself has been sternly ended; 
and we are all free to concentrate again on the supreme 
necessity of more material for the war. Lord Derby 
spoke with direct and very special authority indeed, for 
he spoke, by permission, on the strength of an inter- 
view with the Secretary of State for War himself. ‘I 
asked Lord Kitchener myself ’’, he told his hearers, 
‘* not twenty-four hours ago whether he wanted more 
munitions of war. . . . What he told me was this— 
and I have his authority for quoting it—that the 


little doubt. 


demand for munitions of war is absolutely unlimited 
and it is not confined to shells, but is for small ammy. 
nition, and the more he gets the more men he will be 
able to put into the field. Reading between the lines 
you will see that optimism as regards the output of 
munitions of war is not as justifiable as some people 
would have us suppose.”’ 

From munitions—by far the most pressing matter 
at the moment, as everyone now recognises—Lor{ 
Derby turned to men, and he said: ‘‘ The time js 
coming, and the sooner the better, when the very happy 
moment will be reached when munitions are heads in 
front of the number of men, and we shall have to ge: 
men to keep up with the munitions. And I have the 
authority of Lord Kitchener for saying that he asks 
for all efforts to be maintained. He adds this, that 
the time will come, and come sooner than people 
expect, when he will ask for additional and redoubled 
sacrifice. It is very plain that this country will have 
made to it in a very short time an appeal to which 
none will be able to say nay”’. In a later passage in 
his speech Lord Derby dwelt on his own views and 
beliefs as to military service. He made no bones 
about it; but admitted frankly that he believed ina 
policy of thorough. A speech like this, coming unex- 
pectedly from such a very authoritative quarter—and 
from essentially an abode of practical politics and 
good common sense—serves to clear the air of humbug, 
and to brace people up. We may describe it as a good 
speeding-up speech, and it admirably fits the time, for 
all the news which has come in during the past week 
or so shows that the war itself is now to be speeded 
up. The news—~such as there is—from the Mediterra- 
nean and about the forthcoming work there and the 
news from the Western Front alike point to speeding-up 
operations. We observe, of course, the controversy 
about the operations in the Dardanelles, but refuse to 
take part in it. The country has certainly been mis- 
informed about the Dardanelles, but in our opinion it 
has been misinformed not by authority at all but by 
highly ridiculous headline and poster. We have felt 
strong disgust and indignation at the inflated and 
bursting stuff which has been spread as to the Dar- 
danelles ; and again and again we have warned people 
not to be deceived by trumped-up fudge about the 
Turks on the roofs of their houses weeks—or months— 
ago, their boxes all packed, and themselves on the 
point of rushing helter-skelter somewhere into far Asia 
Minor at the first sign of smoke from the funnels of 
the Allied Fleets. And we have spoken plainly enough 
to the fact of these operations being not a beano or a 
walk-over at all, but, on the contrary, part of an ex- 
ceedingly serious, complicated, difficult and dangerous 
feat. For weeks past everybody who chooses to know 
anything seriously—or who has brought a little 
common sensible thought to bear on the matter—has 
known that this is an army’s as well as a navy’s work, 
for even ships so powerful as the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth” 
are not amphibious—they cannot advance over land. 
Therefore the sudden excitement about this being 
actually a land as well as a water affair does not appeal 
to us. We doubt whether it is a fortifying excitement 
at this time of day: two or three months ago, before 
the Turks began—according to the Radical Press 
in London—*‘ packing up ”’ and scrambling on to the 
chimney stacks with their field-glasses, it might have 
been more useful. 

That the war is being, or on the point of being, 
speeded up in Flanders and France admits of very 
The news early in the week was dis 
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quieting, but it has been improving, and the latest 
attempt of the Germans to rush the Allied line seems 
to have failed. But of course the great task of France 
and Great Britain, the task of clearing France and 
Belgium of the enemy, has not yet begun. It is the 
reatest task in war that Great Britain by herself or 
with allies has ever set about, and many of our glorious 
adventures in the past will, compared with it, be 
dwarfed into mere reconnaissances in force. We are 
preparing it on every drilling ground and in every 
war factory to-day; and the statement which Lord 
Derby was suffered to make this week did not put the 
need for sacrifice and concentration a whit too high. 
It has to be done, we feel it will be done though we 
know there are doubters. But do not let us anticipate 
it by silly ‘‘ optimism ”’ and by insufferable brag about 
great victories and overwhelming successes where only 
lesser engagements have been decided: such an atti- 
tude fills one with unease, if not with absolute horror. 
The blusterer and burster at home, if he serves any end 
at all, serves only the enemy’s. 


= 


PRISONERS OF WAR. 


E were for a long time most reluctant to believe 

that the German authorities were insulting 

and maltreating British prisoners of war. But the 

evidence of the White Paper was conclusive. We 

closely examined that evidence a fortnight ago; and 

concluded that it could not be shaken or contradicted. 

It is there established beyond all doubt that British 

prisoners in Germany are marked out for a deliberate 
and brutal persecution. 

What strikes us first in this matter of our prisoners 
of war is not so much the brutality, or even the mean- 
ness, Of the conduct of the German authorities as its 
astonishing and stupid inconsistency. Here is a 
nation which has glorified war and the military virtues, 
which has prided itself upon its regard for the fighting 
man, which professes to respect the soldier’s uniform ; 
and we find this nation going blindly and savagely 
wrong in a matter which has always touched the 
honour of soldiers in almost every country and period. 
It has been left for Germany, a fighting nation by its 
own profession, a country that aspires to be a nation 
of soldiers, to offend against virtually the first law of 
military good conduct. The German armies have done 
things more violent and inhuman than this persecution 
of British prisoners of war—Belgium is a witness to 
that—but they have done nothing so gratuitously un- 
becoming to a military nation. Their conduct here 
is incomprehensible to soldiers who respect their pro- 
fession. This, clearly, is the point which has most 
forcibly struck Lord Kitchener. As a soldier he simply 
cannot understand this last revelation concerning the 
German character. He sees plainly that their conduct 
has cast a ‘‘ slur on the profession of arms”; that 
it will ‘‘ stain indelibly their military history’; that 
every true soldier must feel ashamed. ‘‘I do not 
think’, said Lord Kitchener, ‘‘ that there can be a 
soldier of any nationality who is not heartily ashamed 
of the slur which has thus been brought upon the pro- 
fession of arms’’. This is the astonishing thing : that 
Germany, who stands forth as a great military nation, 
and is bound to set up a standard of military con- 
duct, has failed to observe laws, written and un- 
written, which for centuries have made war an affair 
between honourable soldiers. 

We may conclude from this that the true military 
spirit is not necessarily with the biggest gun and most 
efficient machine. The tragic thing about the Prussian 
military system is that it is military only in the sense 
of being efficient, organised, disciplined, strong, and, 
we must fairly add, in the sense that the German 
soldier is individually a brave man. But the true mili- 
tary spirit does not end here. Without the military 


virtues, whose absence in German officers fills Lord 
Kitchener with a natural amazement, an army remains, 
spiritually, a mob—a mob highly organised and capable 
of skilfully concerted action in special and scientific 
ways, but, nevertheless, a mob. The fact that it 
happens to bear arms fills the soldier with dismay and 
shame. We cannot help suspecting, with Lord 
Kitchener, that there must be scores of honourable 
soldiers in the German armies who are ashamed of 


_these revelations as to British prisoners. Unfortunately 


these soldiers cannot make their protest effective. Their 
rulers have included them in the general disgrace. 
We are much relieved to see that the debate on 
Tuesday emphasised at every turn a warning which 
we immediately uttered when first this paififul posi- 
tion arose. There must be no reprisals. Very natu- 
rally when first the plight of British prisoners in 
Germany became known, when story after story was 
read of ill-treatment and hardship, there was a 
cry for retaliation in various public and private 
quarters. Most of those who called at first for re- 
prisals will now have realised how utterly wrong and 
injurious any such policy would be. No British soldier 
or sailor would consent to such a policy. The country 
has clearly set its face against anything so unworthy 
and unwise. The call for reprisals will not bear a 
moment’s examination. How far is it proposed we 
should go? Is anyone prepared to advance step by 
step with Germany till, in the end, we arrive at starv- 
ing, beating, or even hanging, our prisoners of war? 
Are we to follow Germany in putting a stain upon the 
page of our own military chronicle? We cannot 
regard any of the talk concerning reprisals as any- 
thing more than a very natural feeling of indignation on 
the part of a few people who have never fully thought 
the matter out. What are we to gain in return for 


smudging the reputation of our soldiers and sailors? 
Certainly we should not gain the object we have most 


at heart, which is to relieve our own prisoners of war 
in Germany. The German authorities would not be 
deterred, they would be encouraged, by reprisals in 
England. All the arguments are against a policy of 
reprisals; and, what is more important, British feeling 
is wholly against it. There is only one rule that a 
soldierly nation can observe towards its prisoners—a 
rule which Germany once accepted in common with 
ourselves. It provides that soldiers of the enemy shall 
—in food, clothing and quarters—be treated on the 
same footing as the troops of the Government which 
captures them. The German Army is disgraced in the 
breach of that rule. But that is no reason why 
British honour should not be kept intact. 

Tuesday’s debate has cleared the air once for all 
of the talk about reprisals. Many remedies were dis- 
cussed; but all the chief speakers in both Houses were 
quite clear that reprisals could not be included among 
them. Lord Newton, who brought up the matter in 
the House of Lords, was as emphatic here as Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Lansdowne. The debate turned 
in quite other directions. It was agreed that neutral 
opinion and inspection could do much: indeed, the 
valued services of the American Government have 
already done a great deal. There was some talk of 
an inventory of German property to be held in trust 
for possible confiscation by fine. There was general 
agreement that publicity and trustworthy evidence and 
knowledge were all good and easily to be procured. 
But it remained for Mr. Asquith to hint at the real 
and final remedy, beside which all other remedies 
are merely palliative. 

This remedy, suggested rather than declared by 
Mr. Asquith, is the remedy of a victorious peace. Our 
only possible retaliation upon Germany gwithin_ the 
limits of honour is the exaction from her of stern 
compensation at the conclusion of the war. Of 
course, said Mr. Asquith, some sort of retaliation 
would be incorporated in the terms of peace. Equally 
of course, such terms of peace imply that Germany 
will be compelled to accept a peace whose terms are 
dictated by the Allies. Again we are brought to face 
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our real problem. If we would help our prisoners in 
Germany, the way to do so is to concentrate upon 
beating Germany. We cannot afford to. spend time 
and energy in calculating a minimum ration for Ger- 
man prisoners of war or wondering whether they are 


not too comfortably housed. We must not encourage — 


the public mind to dwell upon these matters. We 
cannot revenge the indignities inflicted upon our brave 
soldiers in Germany upon the German prisoners in our 
midst. We can, and we must, revenge them upon the 
German armies in the field. Germany's punishment 
can be estimated and paid in full only when a victorious 
peace has been won. Germany will neither admit her 
fault nor feel the weight of our censure so long as 
Belgium remains as an evidence of her evil success. 
The apology of Germany and her amends can only 
follow the bitter regret of a beaten nation at having 
failed. 


Meantime the entire sympathy of the country goes — 
out to those who have the misfortune to be lodged — 


with an enemy who abuses his advantage. t 
and indignation run all the deeper by reascn of the im- 


Sympathy | 


possibility of finding an immediate and adequate — 


remedy. Also we must be ready to accept this further 


evidence of Germany’s especial hatred towards our- | 
selves and to draw the correct inference. A country | 


which is ready to cheapen its military prestige in a 
matter concerning which soldiers have always been 
extremely sensitive in order to wreak its hatred upon 
England in ways which are disreputable and mean is 
not likely to forget or to put aside its quarrel with 
England so long as it has the means to follow it up. 


More than the hymn of hate or the calculated rage of | 


the German Press, this treatment of British prisoners 
allows us to see into the heart of Germany. 


THE DRINK PROPOSALS. 


HERE can be no doubt that the British working 

man has come creditably out of the war. For 

years he has been told by his leaders that he is under 
no pressing obligation to serve his country, or to put 
the interests of his country above his own. But his 
instincts remained sounder at the heart than those 
of his teachers. 
enlisted by the thousand without waiting for their poli- 
tical leaders to tell them what to do, and those who 
remained at work in the arsenals and armament works 
refused to limit their hours by the trade union stan- 
dards of peace. Last August the country was lament- 
ably short of ammunition and high explosives, thanks 
to this country’s terrible lack of preparation after 
Germany had shown plainly in 1912 that she meant to 
strike; even now, after nine months of war, the need 
has not been fully met, and munitions factories are still 
being built and enlarged. But the workers are clearly 
doing their utmost—with few and local exceptions. 
There is no case for a tremendous and sweeping indict- 


When war came the working men | 


ment of the working man as a slacker and excessive | 


drinker. Figures cannot prove it against the evidence 
of what we see and know of the work that is being 
done. The drink evil—though it is grave, and must, 
as we have strongly urged from the first, be brained— 


has been absurdly and cruelly exaggerated; and the | 


workers feel a very just and natural resentment. 
large proportion of working men in the armament works 
are slackers who work fewer hours than in peace time, 
take Monday off because they drink heavily during the 
week-end, and lose time steadily during the remainder 
of the week, how is it that the production has gone up 
steadily week by week from last September? 

The question is whether Mr. Lloyd George’s new 
proposals, outlined on Wednesday, are not of too 
general a character to meet a special and local case. 
They, at any rate, fall short of the vast and foolish 
schemes lately urged upon him, and for this all classes 
in the country will be grateful. 


If a | 


| 
| 


| 


There is to be no | 


nationalisation of drink or total abstention by Act of | 


Parliament. 


_ profoundly affect the social habits of the whole peop 
_Is this advisable or necessary ? 


The proposals in outline are as follows : 


The duty on spirits is to be doubled. the 
There is to be a graded surtax on beers com 5 
taining over 7 per cent. of proof. spirit, rangj gr 
from 12s. to 36s. per bulk barrel, according to him °! 
specific gravity. be 

The duty on wines is to be quadrupled, and th a 

tax on sparkling wines raised to 15s. per gallon, on 

The maximum dilution of spirits permitted him vel 

law is to be increased from 25 to 35 under proof. J Ge 

The Government is to take powers, limited to th of 

period of the war, to close public-houses, or j det 
control them, in certain areas where their presenyam ‘' 

is considered to be prejudicial to the output (2 
munitions of war, the work of transport, or thi 2” 
discipline of troops. The power will include thm 

right to use licensed or other premises in the arejm 9 

for the purposes of supplying reasonable refreshim Fi 
ment, and to make purchases from any brewenfm >Y 
notwithstanding that a house has previously beaym 

tied. wi 

The social revolution of the total prohibitionis 
fanatics has shrunk to the dimensions of a drastic [ot 
_ liquor Budget, a series of Orders in Council, and en 
another Amending Bill, as yet undrafted, to th 
Defence of the Realm Act. But the changes conten thi 
plated are certainly great. In principle the choiced— 
spirits and heavy beers for especial taxation is good. 4 
But it remains to ask whether the consequences wil —. 
not be needlessly extensive. The drastic taxation of F 
_ whisky will probably diminish consumption, and t sa 
| that end achieves its purpose, but fiscal measures as the 
engines of social betterment have often curious ag 
unexpected consequences. The other measures which 
are proposed can hardly be criticised effectually. They > 
have yet to be published in detail, and we must wait fa ‘© 
them. The plan of providing workmen with meals in the 
public-houses had elements of promise—it is a plagiar§ 2™ 
ism of the reformed public-house idea—but it wage 
vaguely sketched in a sentence. The plan for closing ex wil 
cessive public-houses was not even sketched at all. The 'f 
plan of closing public-houses in the early mornings, 2% 
_ which has been advocated in many quarters as the mos ‘2! 
promising means of hindering the kind of drinking ™ 
that limits a man’s output of work, was turned down Pre 
without reason given. The public-houses are to be “4S 
under State control, but no indication is given of the 4 
character of that control: in whose hands it will be, thi 
by what methods it will be carried out, in what dis j 
tricts it will be enforced, or under what conditions. It bec 
is impossible either to appraise or condemn a plano § ¥n¢ 
which hardly even the skeleton is before us; the on™ fut 
certain part of Mr. Lloyd George’s policy is his ©" 
finance, and here it is clear that a very heavy weap We 
is to be used. But we have yet no very clear ideawg the 
to where the blow will fall. Judgment on the proposals § ¢ra 
must be suspended until we are in full possession of th § dar 
facts on which the proposals are based. When the reports § too 
from employers, naval and military officials, and others § tre: 
_are published, we shall be able to see more cleatl I 
how much time has been lost, why the workman in th § this 
private armament firms works shorter hours than th ano 
workman in the Royai Dockyards, and what is th@ me: 
cause of this sudden and, to the public at least, utterly§ wh 
unexpected difficulty. More evidence will be forth] we: 
coming next week from the great industrial districts, 

| and, we imagine, from the Labour Party. The obj ac 
to be kept clearly before the country is that the neWij ski 
proposals must aim at doing the work of the wal ayo 
neither more nor less than that. This is a practicd ing 

| war problem, and we shall heartily support any measult® the, 
designed to deal with it as such. We hope that th den 
Government proposals on closer examination will eye 
recognised as likely to have the effect of encouragi@ —, 
sobriety without unduly causing needless dislocatio™™ gy | 
and damage. But that yet remains to be seen. on 


But the new proposals will undoubtedly | 
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DEMOCRACIES AND WARS. 


T is curious how apt all sorts of people are to write 
to the papers, or to announce in speeches, that 
there are to be no more wars. Even the sagacious 
have acquired this habit. We cannot forget that a 
eat man on the Conservative side made the 
celebrated prediction that the wars of the future would 
be (only) tariff wars. Then a few months before the 
present war began the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
who should have special sources of information, if 
anyone has—declared that the prospects of peace were 
very hopeful indeed; whilst only a few weeks before 
Germany actually declared war on Russia did not one 
of the wisest men in the Liberal Party, one of its most 
detached intellects, announce definitely that there was 
to be no war between those two countries? He 
announced it, he knew it, and the thing was definite 
and conclusive. But since the war began the prophets 
of peace have, strange to say, largely increased in 
numbers, and their dogma is more assertive than ever. 
First, we have the party of prophets led, we imagine, 
by Mr. Wells, the popular novelist, who announce 
that this is positively the last war which the world 
will put up with; that it is the war which is making 
war on war and intends to put a complete close to 
it—in fact, it is a kind of suicide of war. Still more 
lately there has sprung up apparently a little group of 
people, professors perhaps for the most part, who tell 
us exactly how wars can be avoided for evermore after 
this one is over. The thing is simple: all we need do 
is to do away with the few remaining autocracies in 
the world and establish in their stead democracies. 
Democracies, we are given to understand, will not go 
to war. When the professors are reminded that 
certain Greek States termed democracies were essen- 
tially war-like, they reply that these democracies 


were different sorts of democracies from those we are 


bent on establishing to-day. That reply is no doubt 
reasonable. Athens, for example, was different from 
the United States. But, putting Greece and the 
ancient world aside, one may reasonably ask, How do 
the professors know that their up-to-date democracies 
will never go to war? Any country, whether it is a 
republic or a monarchy, whether its rule is democratic, 
autocratic, or oligarchic, is likely to go to war if its 
tail is trodden on painfully; much as any dog, no 
matter what its breed, is likely to bite under similar 
provocation. Indeed, there is actually at least one 
case within quite recent years of a_ full-fledged 
democracy and republic going to war largely under 
this provocation. Perhaps the professors may reply, 
“Yes, but the democracy in question went to war 
because its tail was trodden on by an autocracy; and 
under our ideal arrangement this will not occur in 
future, because there will be no autocracies’’. It 
comes then, so far as we can make out, to this—and 
we are not conscious of caricaturing the position of 
these professors of peace: when the last of the auto- 
cracies has been removed there will be no further 
danger of wars, because the democracies will be far 
too well bred and too delicate in their movements to 
tread on each other’s tails. 

But where in the world are we to find real proof of 
this assertion that one democracy will never tread on 
another democracy’s tail? As a fact we might 
mention at any rate one famous case of late years 
where two democracies, both European democracies, 
Were as near committing on each other this error in 
ifaste or in movement as they could possibly be, over 
acertain piece of land in Africa, though largely by the 
skill and wisdom of a great soldier this disaster was 
avoided, and a few years later a complete understand- 
ing was reached by these two countries. But, indeed, 

re is no evidence whatever worth the name that 

racies would never go to war with each other, 
even after the complete suppression of the autocracies 
~and, by the way, in this connection is it quite wise 
or polite of the professors just now to dwell too much 
on the evils, from a peace point of view, that reside 


in autocracies? We really ought not to forget that 
Germany is not the only autocracy in the world (9-day. 
We should not forget that there ig an autocracy- 
to-day, as it happens, with whom two democracies, one- 
a republic and the other a constitutional monarchy,. 
are working with complete accord and to a noble and 
just end. 

In offering these remarks our object is not to ery 
down democracy or to cry up autocracy, By no 
means. We only wish to warn people against well- 
meaning but quite unscientific general statements: 
about democracies and autocracies, republics and: 
monarchies, in relation to peace and war: statements 
based not on logic but on loose talk, People who 
cherish the idea that, given a thorough up-to-date 
Parliament, for example, a popularly elected body, in 
all countries—in which every man and every woman 
has the inestimable blessing of a vote and one vote 
only—war would be at once made obsolete, are 
strangely credulous. They overlook what happened in 
this country nine months ago. Surely the way in 
which a Radical Ministry as peace-seeking and peace- 
ingeminating as can well be imagined was suddenly, 
in a matter of hours, swept into a gigantic war 
should give them food for some cool reflection. 
Surely the joyous, cock-a-hoop headlines in our 
peace-ingeminating Radical London journals as to 
‘‘enormous’’ heaps of slaughtered Germans and 
Austrians should give them pause. Certainly the 
cause was perfectly just in this case; but why 


| should we assume that full-fledged democracies, par- 


liaments or republics will always act in the perfectly 
just manner? What is there in the composition of 
such institutions to secure them from all possible error 
when a very grave decision has suddenly to be 
reached? It is certain that young and high-spirited 
democracies display a decided gift for soldiering. It 
would be easy to cite one or two instances of the kind. 
Is it impossible that, even with the last of the auto- 
cracies out of the way, they should ever cross one 
another’s paths, and, doing so, should painfully tread 
on each other’s tails? The hero of ‘‘ Locksley Hall ”’ 
might have pictured them in his generous, youthful 
dreams as “‘lapt in universal law’’, but sixty years 
after his experience and thought would have told 
another tale. We cannot agree that democracy is a 
synonym for perpetual peace until the evidence is pro- 
duced; and at present there is none. 


A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT IN SCHOLARSHIP. 
E fear that in the noise and press of a time 

when all literature is in danger of neglect an 

event of great importance to all scholars and thinkers 
is likely, if not to be passed over entirely, at least to 
be less regarded than it should. Sir James Frazer 
has now completed the third edition of ‘‘ The Golden 
Bough ’’, on which the House of Macmillan has been 
employed for years. He thus finishes a task of revision 
and expansion which has taken him seven years to 
accomplish. The original ‘Golden Bough” was in 
three volumes, and was published, twenty-four years 
ago, at a time when anthropology and folklore were not 
respectable. Darwin’s battle, though it was won else- 
where, was not then won in the British provinces, and 
in those days Sir James Frazer’s adventures into the 
origins of religion were sufficiently audacious to bar 
the possibility of his great work being reviewed in 
journals whose profitable orthodoxy had necessarily to 
be above suspicion. Sir James, like every man of 
genius whose sole and sincere aspiration is to achieve 
the truth, has only had to wait. The irrelevance of 
that early and narrow feeling against his book is 
to-day most clearly seen; and, as a reproof to those 
who did not at once realise that Sir James was not 
only a scientific philosopher of imagination powerful 
and wide, but, what is even more rare, a scientific 
philosopher who could handle tactfully and wisely 
subjects into which other than scientific considerations 
must enter, we find that the Rector of Exeter College, 
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Oxford, in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review ’’, writes an appre- 
ciation of the third edition of ‘‘ The Golden Bough ”’ by 
no means lacking in a sense of its greatness. The 
Rector of Exeter, indeed, has nothing tO say con- 
cerning the vexed feelings which once were unneces- 
sarily aroused by Sir James Frazer’s embracing 
researches. He approaches this great achievement as 
a scholar. His criticism, where it falls adversely, falls 
as the criticism of a friend, who realises that unavoid- 
ably in many details, as these details come to be 
exactly investigated by little people in a great army 
of specialists, Sir James Frazer’s work will be 
penetrated with diligent pin-pricking, but that, in spite 
of this, it will endure as a great intellectual adventure. 

Sir James Frazer’s achievement is the more remark- 
able as it runs against the spirit of the time. Ina 
period of intense and vigilant specialism, the author 
of ‘‘ The Golden Bough ’’ has refused to be confined. 
He ranges over the whole world and brings together 
his material from all times and places. Modern history 
is written by syndicates. Its origins are scrutinised 
piecemeal by scholars who are ready to spend years 
in tracking to its source a single myth of a single 
people. But it is the essence of Sir James Frazer’s 
method to delight in the opposite extreme—in the 
comparative or comprehensive method. He would 
elucidate Balder, not in the approved modern way of 
looking microscopically into the origins of Balder 
at home, but by hunting him through Europe and 
Africa and sweeping into the comparative net all that 
remotely resembles or suggests Balder. The perils of 
comparison have been too often urged by modern 
investigators to need any further emphasis. Sir 
James is as aware of these perils as his critics. 


he has been misled by rough analogies which dis- 
appear on close examination. He will admit that his 
great work at a hundred points lies open to the correc- 
tion and reproof of science. What we, on his behalf, 
would claim for him, as against his critics, is that 
‘* The Golden Bough ’’, if it cannot always be accepted 
as exact science, is often something even finer than 
exact science. Only a committee of all the most 
learned anthropologists in the world could produce a 
work on the scale of ‘‘ The Golden Bough ”’ exact in 
every detail. But this committee would fail in pre- 
cisely the quality which makes ‘‘ The Golden Bough ”’ 
a unique achievement in scholarship and imagination. 
We should miss the audacity and thrust of a powerful 


mind delighting in the freedom to imagine and suggest | 


which is allowed to it by the range and scope of a 
vast theme. 

Nor is this all. ‘‘ The Golden Bough ’”’ is one of 
the world’s great books, not simply as the work of 
a ranging pioneer with a talent for starting innumer- 
able scientific hares. It is also literature. The titles 
alone of Sir James Frazer’s volumes show the literary 
quality of his impulse: ‘‘ The Dying God’’, ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Corn and the Wild’’, ‘‘ Psyche’s Task ”’’, 
‘* Balder the Beautiful ’’’. Sir James’s motive has not 
been wholly scientific, and his choice of facts is not, 
we feel, always determined by scientific principles. Sir 
James Frazer’s facts are not to be regarded as simply 
confirming or weakening a scientific thesis. They have 
had to strike the imagination of the author. They 
have had to be coloured by his emotion. This makes 
for a great and an enduring book—more enduring, 
perhaps, than the pure treatise of pure science, which 
only lasts till it has been disproved. But it does not 
make for a book that specialists will understand or 
appreciate at its true worth. For a generation to come 
no specialist in any one of the hundred subjects Sir 
James Frazer has helped to simplify will be able to 
omit a reference to his work; but these references will 
be to a large extent corrective. Sir James Frazer’s 
revenge for these corrections in particular will be 
ample and complete; for posterity will persist in 
cherishing and reading his great book, and the 
specialists will have to accept the humble task of 
editing and annotating it as a classic. 


He | 
is ready to yield to the specialist who offers proof that | 


The confidence with which Sir James Frazer moves 
within the vast area he has undertaken to explore jg 
the more remarkable as he has no Procrustean system 
of his own to act as a guide or compass. Spencer's 
great achievement in the synthetic philosophy is dis. 
counted by its mechanical adherence to a formula. [t 
is not a vast tract of knowledge explored. It is rather 
a diagrammatic arrangement of convenient facts and 
current theories. .Sir James Frazer has no arid little 
formula for his great design. Indeed, he continually 
disclaims his theories, and gives all the credit of his 
work to the facts. His theory of totemism he de. 
scribes as being of value solely ‘‘ because it serves as 
a convenient peg on which to hang a collection of 
facts which are more valuable than any theory of 
mine’’. Nothing could be more exquisite and un. 
forced than the modesty of this disclaimer. That it 
disclaims all value for the author’s theory is the least 
part of it. It also neglects to suggest that in the 
collating and presenting of that ‘‘collection of 
facts ’’ there has gone an instinct for the essential and 
the arresting—a sense of the mystery, cruelty, and 
deep human significance of the earliest gropings of 
mankind—which gives to many pages of ‘‘ The Golden 
Bough ”’ the air of opening to the light the most in- 
tricate corners of the soul. 

What concerns us here is not any particular detail 
of Sir James Frazer’s great achievement, but its 
enormous sweep and grasp. We get in the Index 
volume just published a bird’s-view of ‘‘ The Golden 
Bough ’’—a view conspicuously impressive, which 
minor criticism were best to contemplate in respectful 
silence. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 39) BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
THE WESTERN THEATRE. 


HE blow delivered by the British Corps on 

17 April, aimed at the tactical position on Hill 60 

and successfully pushed home, has provoked a counter- 
blow which might have had disastrous results to the 
enemy. The capture of Hill 60 is an event which is as 
welcome to the Allies as is the counterstroke delivered 
some six miles farther north. The long, dull period 
of inactivity in this sector of the battle line has been 
relieved, to the joy of the Allies, and, thanks to silent 
but vigorous sapping, our engineers have been able to 
score a triumph over their adversaries and forestall 
them with a surprise explosion of their trenches on the 
historical hill. The preparation for assault was as 
quiet and methodical as at Neuve Chapelle, but the 
success was perhaps greater. The student will do well 
to compare the methods of these two attacks. Neuve 
Chapelle was attacked at dawn, Hill 60 at evening time, 
immediately after a mine was fired under the defences. 
The objective of attack was probably the hill alone in the 
latter case, but our troops, with the sun at their backs 
while attacking, had a distinct advantage. Light enters 
enormously as a factor for success in battle in these 
days of smokeless powder ; and, as the whole allied line 
faces eastward, we may anticipate hearing of forward 
movements from our trench lines taking place when 
the enemy is handicapped with the rays of the sun in 
his face. Similarly a counter-attack in the morning 
will give to the enemy his advantage, but in the evening 
attack, if it be successful, there is the period of night 
to make good the capture. Craters from mines are 
excellent groundwork for trenches. Our Japanese 
friends taught us this in their violent attacks on Hill 
203 at Port Arthur. It sounds a slow procedure fot 
war, but, as remarked in my last letter, we must learn 
to exercise patience, for we are faced with something 
akin to street fighting for some months. As was to be 
expected, the enemy has repeatedly attempted to wrest 
this vantage-point which we have seized. These renewed 
attempts, so violently pushed home at enormous 
cost, have failed and testify to the importance which 
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the enemy ascribes to the position. Hills are scarce in 
this region of Flanders. They form tactical objectives 
for the reason that behind them can be massed guns of 
all calibres, unseen by the enemy, pouring fire where 
required and directed by map or airman; further, they 
naturally act as a screen for movements of all arms 
and afford a position for the observer and reconnoiterer. 
The purport of the contest for a hill which dominates a 
plain has in modern battle changed its significance. It 
is no longer for the possession of the forward slope 
that the battle strives, but for the reverse slope down to 
its foot. Five miles from Hill 60 in an easterly direc- 
tion lies a hill called Zandpoudre, which dominates the 
whole neighbouring country. In the terribly hard- 
fought battle of Flanders in the month of last October 
this latter hill formed a bone of well-fought contest. 
Its capture by the Germans has enabled them to reduce 
Ypres to ruins and hold in check the entire sector of the 
British line in this neighbourhood. 

In the din of arms in this world-war it has probably 
been forgotten that all this ground to the east and 
north of Ypres was the scene of the bloody struggle 
for the road to Calais fought by the British arms 
against threefold odds in the month of October- 
November. The ground we held at the conclusion of 
a three-weeks’ battle was too extended in line for our 
attenuated forces to maintain. A French Army was 
thrown into the gap between the right of the Belgian 
Army on the north and the left of the new line allotted 
to the British at St. Eloi on the south, but the inter- 
vening line of defence handed over to our Ally bulged 
considerably towards the German line and included 
Hill 60. In the inch-by-inch contests which have been 
recorded in communiqués, telling various successes of 
the Allies and of the enemy, the size of the bulge has 
been reduced somewhat in favour of the enemy. So 
much so that on recently relieving our Ally of the 
sector of defence north of St. Eloi and up to Ypres it 
was found necessary to retake Hill 60. 

The capture of Hill 60 is a triumph for our fourth 
arm, the Royal Engineers. Few people realise the 
quiet, methodical way in which our sappers go to work 
under the most dangerous of conditions. These brave 
men are not to be confused with the corps of miners 
and pioneers which we have created since the begin- 
ning of the war. The latter are the outcome of trench 
warfare taught us by our enemies, who have intro- 
duced us to technical and scientific equipment such as 
we never dreamt of seeing or using again. Bombs, 
trench mortars, shields, noxious gases, all old-time 
methods of war of the Vauban period of siege combat 
have come to life again. Periscopes and snipers with 
telescopic sights and machine guns are, of course, 
novelties; but we have now learnt our lesson, and the 
pupil is probably master of the teacher. It is to the 
sapper proper that we owe a tribute of praise. Modern 
military developments have eased the responsibilities 
of the Royal Engineers in some ways, but in others 
they have been enormously increased. The higher 
training of staff and regimental officers of the Army 
generally has naturally relieved the Engineers of 
much work in the field for which formerly they were 
answerable. Troops share with the Engineers in 
making or destroying roads, bridges, railways, in con- 
structing artificial cover, trench work, etc., but vital 
and important points requiring special organisation are 
relegated to the Engineers alone. The diversity of the 
duties may be shortly enumerated and will explain why 
men of exceptional intelligence are required. For each 
Brigade of Cavalry a field troop of Royal Engineers is 
attached to assist in the passage of rivers, demolitions, 
water control, camp arrangements. Similarly, for an 
Infantry Division two field companies of Engineers are 
attached. The important duty of intercommunication 
of units, divisions, corps, on the field of battle, etc., 
has, however, been introduced within recent years into 
our organisation and has been given a supreme test 
in this war. For this purpose signal companies 
are organised, and all the alternative methods of 
searchlight, cable, air line and wireless, etc., are 
worked in the field under control of companies 


of Engineers. There are, besides, special bridg- 
ing, railway, fortress, siege and survey companies, 
and a_ printing section for each Army Corps. 
It is when a dangerous task is undertaken that deals 
with explosives of some form that require careful and 
skilful handling that the sapper proves himself a man 
of mettle. The splendid achievement of the Engineers’ 
field troop in blowing up the bridge on the retreat 
to the Marne, where man after man was shot 
down in the attempt to ignite a fuse, is an 
instance; but the work at this constant mining and 
counter-mining that has formed a feature in this 
war, a task hidden from the eye of a gallery, must 
not go unrecognised. In no branch of the Service 
is the element of ‘‘nerve’’ more required, for the 
simple reason that the man may have to carry out 
his particular task under a hail of lead and be abso- 
lutely forbidden to retaliate with his personal weapon, 
the rifle, whatever the opportunity he may have. Drill 
and conventional rules in the Royal Engineers have 
prescribed that where a man in a squad detailed for a 
dangerous duty is shot down, his body is passed to 
the rear and the next man takes his place, as a matter 
of course. This is the acme of discipline, needless to 


say. 

We shall probably not learn before the next despatch 
is published from General Headquarters whether the 
initiative which gave us possession of Hill 60 fore- 
stalled a hostile attack in force premeditated by- the 
enemy upon that sector of the Allied line of defence. 
Whether such was the case or not, it is indisputable 
that the capture of this hill has enabled the defence to 
narrow the front of the formidable counter-offensive 
undertaken by the Germans on 22 April on the Allied 
lines to the north of the town of Ypres. The poiut 
selected for attack by the enemy was well chosen, if 
the intention was merely to gain a local success in 
order to counteract the depressing influences imposed 
upon their forces by the recent British victories. The 
bell-ringers of Berlin were sadly in want of an 
excuse for exercise of their muscles. As repeatedly 
stated before, the weak spot in all systems of defence 
is the junction of two commands, and especially weak 
is the point of junction of two forces of different 
nationalities. Here the enemy had a doubly favour- 
able opportunity in dealing with two junctions and 
three nationalities. The blow fell upon the French 
in a salient of the line of defence at Langemarck, and 
at the extremity of the faces of the salient the line of 
defence merges into Belgian hands on the north and 
British hands on the south. It is not improbable that a 
redistribution of troops was in contemplation by which 
on the arrival of fresh British forces the gap then held 
by the French should pass under control of the British. 
Such an apportionment seems highly desirable. The 
civilised world has been startled and shocked by the 
latest form of ruse de guerre which a fiendish foe 
has devised in his recent attempt at the offensive. 
Retaliation, and not protestation, is alone of avail 
against an enemy who commenced war in a cloud 
of dishonour. Such ruses succeed once, and once 
only. What we have to do is to go one better. Our 
Allies fell into a trap, as we know, for by leaving their 
trenches to pursue the Germans who had quitted their 
defences, they found themselves blinded and stifled 
and powerless to fight against poisonous fumes. 
Stupetied men speedily become disorganised; they 
become insensible to discipline or to orders, for they 
can neither see nor hear. It is no wonder that the 
attackers behind the veil of poison carried by a favour- 
able breeze pushed out an advance which brought them 
forward unopposed to the gun positions in rear of the 
Allies. Guns in this trench warfare are anchored and 
hidden deep in the soil. Their teams are miles away. 
They must either fight to the last and win, or be 
taken though rendered useless before capture. The 
story of the fight, as we know it so far, carried the 
Germans over the Ypres Canal at two points, to 
Lizerne and Boesinghe, on its west banks. It is 
almost a pity it did not make further progress, for the 
Allies will welcome any form of attack in Flanders that 
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will give them the chance of repeating the dose given | from the Black Sea by our Ally is, as we know, part of 
to the enemy in the bloody battles of last October in _ the combined programme, but the interest for us will 


this region of Flanders. 
point develop in intensity and assume the form of a 
decisive effort, it will be still more welcome. The Allies 
will hail with pleasure the opportunity of once more 
displaying their jiu-jitsu tactics. It is a principle of 
jiu-jitsu that the weaker should be able to defeat the 
stronger by the aid of the latter’s own greater 
strength. The German in his methods of battle tactics, 
in his huge numbers, invites defeat, but in the selec- 
tion for this particular battle ground north of Ypres 
he will, if he chooses to force an issue, not easily 
escape disaster. 

' In the defeat of this latest attempt at the offensive 
it is interesting to note the effect of the co-operation 
of our airmen in the strategic area in the neighbour- 
hood. Undoubtedly the plan of defence of the German 
lines includes a_ weil-organised system of rapid 
reinforcement by ail to threatened points. Germans 
are adepts at this method, which of course ensures 
the release of large numbers of men from the strain 
of continued trench life and exposure. 


Should the attack at this | 
_ letters, the dispersion of the Turkish Armies will be a 


It will prob- | 


ably be found that in some sectors light railways are | 


laid for this purpose similar to that near St. Mihiel. 
Our airmen by their activity and dash blocked much 


of the communication with the batteries by successfully — 
| worked hard to forward Lord Roberts’s scheme, by 


bombing Courtrai, Turcoing, Roubaix, Staden, 
Langemarck, Roulers, and other junctions. A splendid 
feat. 


It is useless, however, to blink the fact that lost — 


ground has to be made good; that every yard to be 
taken means a cost of a thousand lives or so; and 
that at this stage of the war munitions are more 
precious than diamonds to the attack which we must 
' launch ere many weeks are past. 


Tue DARDANELLES. 


The premature attack upon the forts that command 
the issues of the Dardanelles by the Allied Fleets has 
proved a veritable curse to the commander of the 
forces destined to operate in those waters. It is 
inconceivable that after an experience of six months’ 
war we should be found wanting in a War Council 
which will alone dictate the movements of our sea or 
land forces and forbid the reckless employment of one 
or other of the branches of our arms on fancy or fili- 
bustering expeditions. Not one ship would have been 
lost, not one seaman drowned, not one shell wasted, if 
we had chosen to pocket our pride and profit by the 
lessons of Santiago and Port Arthur, which proved to 


centre in the Aigean Sea. As remarked in previous 


great factor for guccess to the Allies. The geography 


_ of the two theatres of war on the opposite sides of the 


channel is dissimilar. While the Asiatic coast of the 


_ Dardanelles is easy and open the Gallipoli peninsula 


offers broken, hilly, and waterless country to an 
attacker. The Allied troops have surmounted their 
initial troubles, but if on the Asiatic side landing has 
been easy, we must not forget that behind the littoral 
is the main hinterland of Asia. Let us only trust that 


our leader has at his disposal two armies equal to the 


task, for a check is unthinkable on the top of the one 
already given to the Fleets. 


A RECRUITER’S EXPERIENCES. 
By LiEUTENANT-COLONEL DupDLEY BUCKLE. 


O understand why men do or do not enlist, it is 
necessary to get at their inmost thoughts and 
opinions. This I have tried to do; but, to show how, 
I must go back a little. For many years I have 


speaking at concerts, by talking to farm lads, and by 
distributing the literature of the subject. 

My attempts have been crowned with failure. The 
farmers and their merry men always looked upon me 
as a harmless lunatic, and upon Lord Roberts as a 
glorified one. 

The old men scoffed at the idea of a war with 
Germany, saying, ‘‘ What has she to gain, and what 
could we possibly gain by such a war?”’ The young 
men brushed aside the possibility of invasion, ‘so 
long as we’ve ‘got our Fleet”’; and they invariably 
added, ‘‘ If there were an invasion we’d rise like one 
man’’. Much good they would have been without 
training or discipline, as I always pointed out to them; 
and I am sorry to have to confess that I soon became 
aware that my very good, kind and hospitable friend 
the farm dabourer had not one atom of patriotism 
in him and knew not the meaning of the word 
Empire ”’. 

Such is the man whom we have asked, begged, 


_entreated and argued with at meetings and casual 


us that the capture of naval bases and harbours of | 


defence is a combined sea and land operation. The 
misuse of our Navy in the AZgean Sea has been as good 
as trading with the enemy, for it has given him exactly 
what information he wanted to know. The task of the 
land forces has now been doubled. We know that a 
landing has been effected, and we may be sure that the 
two Services are ca-operating with an intelligence and 
a spirit that will carry out the task to which they are 
committed. As I foretold in my letter (No. 32), the 
ships working alone in the Dardanelles have found their 
master in the forts and the hidden underwater foes. 
When official reports come to hand we shall read 
with interest of the handling of this problem by a com- 
mander with a brilliant record. It will not be im- 
probable that, in dealing with the two sides of the 
narrow channel and with two forces of different nation- 
alities, the task has been apportioned which allots to 
General d’Amand, the French chief, the entire control 
of operations on the Asiatic side, while the Gallipoli 
peninsula will be the objective of the British troops. 
By pursuing this method a splendid rivalry is estab- 
lished between the two respective Services of the Allies. 
The enemy is further denied the opportunity of using 
his shore batteries against troops operating on the 
opposite coast. As the two land forces creep onwards 
the mine-sweepers can similarly progress, hugging the 
shores free from the perils of hostile shell fire, which 
has hitherto so grievously hampered them. Co-operation 


encounters to ‘‘ volunteer’’ for the defence of his 
country, which he only now half believes could be 
invaded. 

And with what success? After having travelled 
many weary miles, having visited thousands of farm 
cottages, as a would-be recruiter, on my own, I fear 
I must sadly answer, ‘‘ Very, very little ’’. 

But this slackness, this appalling indifference and 
want of patriotism is by no means confined to my 
county. Two short notes of mine in the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail’’ have brought me crowds of letters from all 


_ parts of England and from Wales, confirming my 


opinion, and showing that it is the same in many other 
counties. 

I have heard also that men in some of those 
counties have said what I have many times heard 
Radicals say in Northumberland: ‘‘ What if the 
Germans do come? We shall be as well off under 
them as under the Government ’’. So persuasion and 
arguments have ceased to trouble the agricultural 
labourer. 

A comfortable home, a fixed income, a certain shy- 
ness, a dislike of moving out of a well-used groove, and 
an ignorance which hardly allows them to realise that 
a war is going on at their doors, are probably the 
causes of this indifference among the agricultural 
workers. They consider that wars concern “ the 
Government ’’ and the Army and not themselves. Of 
one thing I am quite certain—gun-shyness has nothing 
to do with their hesitation. 

On the other hand—why have the miners come for- 
ward so well? In my opinion, formed by frequent con- 
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yersations with them and their. wives, it is because 
they are an intelligent, up-to-date class of men, even 
those who cannot read—and I have been surprised at 
the number who could not. They have workmen’s 
clubs, recreation rooms, and libraries. They herd to- 
gether, read the papers, and discuss many things. 


| This the farm labourer has little chance of doing. 


Also the miner’s patriotism gets a slight spur from 
the fact that where pits have been working short time 
the wives and children have been better off on separa- 
tion allowances. j 

There are, by the way, crowds of married miners 
sitting on the fence, waiting to be quite sure of the 
bona fides of the promised pensions before rushing to 
the recruiting offices. 

Lastly, to do the miners justice, they are patriotic, 
which the farm labourers, with few exceptions, are not. 
It will be a good day for the country when any of 
these exceptions, returning from the wars, teach their 
village friends the meaning of the word ‘‘ patriotism ’’. 

The wives of farm labourers, as also miners and 
their wives, strongly resent the ‘‘ holding back ’’ of the 
unnfarried men, and say: ‘‘ They ought to go first, 
and if they don’t, the Government should come and 
fetch them’’. 

I may say that, as I have already distributed in 
north Northumberland and County Durham more than 
twenty stone of literature on the subject, and as I sit 
down and talk in every cottage I visit, 1 have great 
opportunities for getting at the truth. 

How are these men to be fetched? The only sug- 
gestion that I can make is that a percentage be taken 
from every colliery, farm, and shop, of course making 
allowance for those who have already gone. 

Some shop boys consider that, without their aid, 
business could not be carried on. Are not women 
capable of doing most of their work? So long as 


many farmers and the business men tell their hands . 


that they are indispensable, and that they are doing 
by their work as much good for the war as are the 
men of Elswick and the dockers, so long will those 
hands decline to enlist. 

Seeing that meetings—in the country at all events— 
to induce men to enlist are played out, it follows that 
when more men are wanted (and they are wanted now) 
the powers that be will be obliged to ‘‘ go and fetch 
them ”’. 


KIKUYU AGAIN. 
By BisHor FRODSHAM. 


IKUYU is with us once more. And although it 
is inconceivable that the controversy which 
gathered up over a year ago can attract as much public 
attention now as it did then, yet its importance is as 
great as ever. The relative spread of Mohammedan- 
ism and Christianity in a huge district of Africa is an 
important factor in the preservation of whatever re- 
mains of the Pax Britannica. While, despite any 
divergence of opinion there may be on its religious 
side, the fact remains that a notable attempt was made 
at Kikuyu to draw together the scattered ranks of 
Christian missions. 

Darwinism, which disturbed the religious peace of 
England a generation back so effectively, was once 
described as a comet dragging behind it a tail of 
phosphorescent nothingness. Without any desire to 
be entangled in the meshes of a metaphor, it is possible 
to deplore that, from the first, what happened at 
Kikuyu has been confused with so many issues of equal 
importance, but of far greater complexity. These 
issues involve from one point of view the development 


of Christian truth, and from another the corporal - 


stability of the Church of England. But it is not fair 
to lay these issues as a heavy burthen upon what, after 
all, was only a suggestion with regard to the future of 
Christian missions. As the Bishop of Uganda, as 
Chairman of the Conference at Kikuyu, explained : 
“From the first it has been clearly understood that 


- workers of the Church 


none of the signatories (of the proposed scheme) 
claimed any power to decide. The utmost that has 
been done has been’to submit to the authorities con- 
cerned what have seemed to the missionaries in con- 
ference to be feasible proposals in the direction of 
united action. No church and no society stands com- 
mitted—the whole scheme is still sub judice ’’. 

In accordance .with this purpose the Bishop of 
Uganda submitted the proposed scheme in draft to his 
Metropolitan, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and his 
Metropolitan called to his assistance the Consultative 
Committee of Lambeth Conference. Upon the nature 
of this body there was not a little confused thought. 
From what was written in the daily Press it might be 
thought that the Committee was a final Court of 
Appeal for the Anglican Communion. It is nothing 
of the sort. Certain attempts have been made to give ~ 
the Committee this standing, but such attempts have 
all failed, although the Church in South Africa, of its 
own motion, has given the Committee such a function 
for South African Church matters of dispute. The 
Committee, which met in Lambeth Palace last August, 
represents the whole Anglican Communion, but it is 
only as a Council of Advice. It presented to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury a carefully drawn reply to 
his request for advice upon matters submitted to them 
by him, and upon nothing else. That the Arch- 
bishop would be guided by this advice was certain, 
but the advice was not like the advice given to the King 
by the Privy Council with regard to a legal appeal from 
Africa. It involved no presumption that it would be 
accepted as a matter of course. The Archbishop, how- 
ever, promised to write fully to the Bishops concerned, 
and make his letter or letters public. This promise he 
has fulfilled. His decision, together with the text of 
the advice he received, have just been published by 
Macmillan in a pamphlet, price one shilling. 

The questions submitted to the Consultative Com- 
mittee by the Archbishop of Canterbury were made 
public last year. They are highly interesting as focus- 
ing the real matter under dispute. The Archbishop 
said: ‘‘ I desire to obtain the advice of the Consulta- 
tive Body upon a larger question—namely, do the pro- 
visions of the proposed scheme contravene any prin- 
ciples of Church order the observance of which is 
re) tory upon the Bishops, the Clergy and the lay- 
of England at home and 
abroad. If so, in what particulars?’’ To this 
question the Archbishop appended a second relating to 
the service of Holy Communion celebrated by the 
Bishop of Mombasa on the occasion of the Conference, 
at which many of those who communicated were not 
members of the Church of England, and had not been 
episcopally confirmed. All, however, had taken as the 
basis of possible federation ‘‘ the loyal acceptance of 
the Holy Scriptures as our supreme rule of faith and 
practice, and of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as a 
general expression of fundamental Christian belief ’’. 
The Archbishop, therefore, asked the Consultative Com- 
mittee to advise him further whether this admittedly 
abnormal service was ‘‘ consistent or inconsistent with 
the principles accepted by the Church of England ’’. To 
these two questions the Committee rightly directed 
all their attention, and those who expected pronounce- 
ments from the Archbishop affecting external issues 
will be disappointed. 

As matters have fallen out, the Archbishop and the 
Consultative Committee appear to have acted in com- 
plete accord. They recognised the spontaneous and 
experimental character of the Kikuyu Conference, and 
therefore were not prepared to condemn anything that 
was done there as an act of schism. Some things, 
such as the invitation to ministers of other denomina- 
tions to speak in Anglican churches abroad, and the 
admission in certain circumstances of unconfirmed 
persons to Holy Communion, they regarded as bélong- 
ing to the pastoral discretion of a missionary Bishop 
in his own diocese. Any organisation involving the 
encouragement of Anglicans to communicate in non- 
episcopal churches, of to place them in non-episcopal 
spheres of influence, they held on the other hand to be 
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contrary to the teaching of the Church of England. 
Similarly they did not condemn “‘ the united service of 
Holy Communion ”’ on the ground that it was ‘‘ unpre- 
meditated and prompted by an impulse of a deeply 
Christian kind’’, but they could not approve of an 
organised repetition of the service as “‘ involving a 
very serious alteration of the terms of Communion ”’ 
within the Anglican Communion—an alteration which 
should not be made ‘‘by the sporadic action of 
individuals ’’. 

The writer of this article has no intention of 
criticising in detail a decision which he believes 
in the main to be sound, and which he hopes 
in the best interests of reunion will be accepted 
loyally on all sides. As Bishop of a huge tropical 
diocese he had some knowledge of the fortunes 
of experiments not altogether dissimilar from those 
suggested by the Kikuyu Conference in their draft 
scheme. These experiments have not been invari- 
ably successful. For instance, ‘‘ spheres of in- 
fluence ’’ in the mission field, such as those desired in 
Africa, succeed at first, but they reveal serious weak- 
nesses, as in the South Sea Islands, where the system 
has been tried. These weaknesses in the South 
Seas were due to the spread of missionary work, to the 
growth of intelligence among the native converts, and 
not less to the influx of white people who refused to 
sink their religious differences. Spheres of influence 
have much to recommend them in England and in Scot- 
land, where Episcopalians and Presbyterians predo- 
minate respectively. They are impossible in these two 
countries. They are not more likely to succeed ulti- 
mately in Central Africa. Again, the utilisation of con- 
vinced Christian men in work organised by another 
denomination has been tried, at least sporadically, in 
Tropical Australia. The attempt, so far as the writer’s 
observation guides him, has broken down there, not in 
the least satisfactory men, but in the very best. A 
really convinced Christian man, so long as there are 
intellectual divisions in Christianity, cannot avoid being 
moved by his own convictions, neither can he pretend to 
himself that such differences have ceased to exist when 
he knows they have not. There is a Nemesis that 
lurks in every short cut to reunion, as those who 
have practical experience are well aware. Of only one 
thing can the writer speak with moderate content. 
The temporary admission, under episcopal regulation, 
of unconfirmed persons to Holy Communion, when such 
persons were debarred from approach to similar ordi- 
nances in their own Church, has appeared invariably 
satisfactory. Such privileges were neither given nor 
sought when a Presbyterian or a Methodist minister, as 
the case might be, became available. But the fact that 
they were not withheld in time of need drew together 
most tightly not those who thought the least of differ- 
ences of administration, but those who valued the most 
the offices of their respective Churches. 

It is obvious to all practical men that ecclesiastical 
laws which are only moderately satisfactory in England 
are highly inapplicable in the mission field, and. there- 
fore cannot be rightly superimposed. The obverse is 
also obvious. As the Dean of Durham somewhat vio- 
lently stated a year ago, the experiments of the mission 
field are not safe precedents for the peculiar conditions 
existent in England. By far the wiser plan would be 
to encourage experiments abroad without sanctioning 
elaborately systematised efforts which may lead to 
disastrous effects before the Church as a whole is 
ready. Under both conditions, any law is better than 
no law, and no law, as every jurist will admit, can be 
regarded as perfectly satisfactory. The difficulties sur- 
rounding reunion are not to be solved all at once. 
But, as Canon Streeter wisely said in his ‘‘ Restate- 
ment and Reunion ’’, though opinions differ as to the 
value of various experiments, it is only by making such 
experiments, ‘‘ with all the element of risk which this 
entails, that the right solutions will be found ’’. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE BLESSING OF BAD NEWS. 


By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 

= is a part of Nature’s discipline to bring bad neys 

to all living things. This great task occupies her 
even in springtime, the season of rebirth, when late 
frosts and bitter winds trouble the pairing birds, touch 
with winter myriads of eager buds, and keep shepherds 
busy in tempering April to the newborn lambs. Not 
only is Nature a good housewife with a nipping tongue 
and a changeful face; she is also a good schoolmistress 
with a tough old-fashioned birch-rod, and a will to use 
it swiftly. To our finite minds her distribution of 
painful news may seem wayward, capricious, but the 
genius of Darwin saw in it a very useful and neces 
check on her excessive fertility; and we ourselves 
make a study of it whenever we follow with care and 
thought the ups and downs of fortune in the careers 
of nations and of men. For ill luck and good luck 
belong to Nature, and represent the alternation of bad 
news and good in the laws of her searching discipline, 
by which the vital worth of all living things is tested 
and retested continually. None can say which is the 
more useful, the bad news or the good, but from both 
we learn never to call men either happy or unhappy 
till they have ended their last hours on earth, passing 
away from the natural uncertainty of human affairs. 

It is a proverb that the effect of too much good 
news, especially in a long run unbroken by a check, 
produces a rank growth of comfortable evils disastrous 
to moral and intellectual nerve. When national pros- 
perity rises higher and higher, traditions of public 
duty sink lower and lower; with a greedy love of ease 
comes a fatal readiness to believe that nothing counts 
for much except pleasure intensified by breeding, wealth 
and low aims. Both men and nations are poisoned by 
a long excess of good news. Then satirists quote 
from Juvenal :— 

““Et patimur longe pacis mala; sevior armis, 

Luxuria incubuit ’’. 

“We suffer the evils of a long peace; and luxury is 
more deadly to us than war. . .”’ 

A tonic is necessary, and the best tonic is the 
scourge of bad news repeated day after day for 
months. In old times, when sanitation was a cess 
pool, such a scourge came often enough in an epidemic 
that spread over a country like an invasion, leaving 
sorrow and thought to sit together in desolate chairs 
by every fireside. But in modern times the coming 
of bad news to unstrung peoples has been delayed by 
the wonderful progress of science. Sanitation has 
improved wondrously, too; some populations in a 
hundred years have multiplied themselves by nine and 
ten; and although steam machines and the factory 
system have introduced a relentless war of their own, 
both at home and between rival nations, yet inherited 
wealth and a roaring trade, with an immense increase 
of material prosperity, have masked the casualties of 
industrial strife, and have caused great nations to 
believe that physical comfort is the end of ends, an 
epitome of all ends. 

_Turn to Lord Morley’s ‘‘ Compromise ’’ and re-read 
his anatomy of English social life in 1876; then add to 
it the later degeneration which sapped high interests 
and enslaved our countrymen partly to epicene faddists 
of a thousand sorts, and partly to absurd amusements, 
ranging from fantastic popular crazes over half-naked 
danseuses to the land-grabbing golf mania, and from 
half a million picture palaces to the howling crowds at 
arena football. Never before had a great people 
fallen to such a depth of feeble selfishness. When six 
million Londoners were asked to contribute eleven 
thousand Territorials to the national defence, a sensa- 
tional play had to make appeal to their drugged patriot- 
ism, and journalists with infinite tact wrote seduc- 
tively about the charm of seaside camps and about the 
comforts of a club for each battalion. When Lord 
Roberts talked as a great statesman, offering the 
stimulus of truthful bad news, Radicals told him that 
, he found in every bush a double-headed eagle, and in 
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every German smile a raid on England. On the other 
hand, efforts to hold or to gain votes grew in vigour 
and seriousness. The poorer classes were pitted 
against the well-to-do; the crisis over Home Rule 
accompanied the last warnings from Germany; and 
the striking workmen were eager to go into rehearsal 
for a general conflict or revolution. Thinkers asked 
themselves when violent bad news would come from 
outside and strike awe into a nation habitually self- 
pefooled. 

At last it came, and with such evident danger that 
even the febrile hosts of garrulous triflers soon waned 
into silence. Only a few of them took sides with the 
enemy, following the Whig example of a hundred 
years ago. Not one of them tried to rival Charles 
James Fox, who regarded a British defeat as too good 
to be true. Useful indeed is bad news when it brings 
fear to a wilful optimism nourished by sops of false- 
hood. Still, when we look back over the last eight 
months, can we believe that we have gained even half 
enough as a nation from the tonic of bad news? How 
in this matter do we compare with the French? 

Like ourselves, the French turned deaf ears to 
German warnings, and delivered their security to the 
care of social unrest inflamed by party politics. They 
lived on the brink of a volcano, waiting for events that 
would hurl them into the crater. It seemed improb- 
able that France would regain precedence over the 
turmoil of her internecine disorders. But no sooner 
did bad news begin to gnaw at her vitals, than old 
historic France emerged from her modernised self; and 
as during the worst times of the past she fought her 
way through disasters to great social achievements 
chronicled by the arts, so now she has braced herself 
to encounter with cool wisdom the worst possible 
strains on her fortitude. Party politicians, by forming 
at once a coalition ministry, gave a central nervous 
system to an ordered patriotism; newspapers, with a 
rare dignity, have held themselves aloof from cheap 
heroics ; no street has rung with tub-thumping orators 
like those who in 1870-71 disgraced the national 
honour; and even women of seventy have done their 
bit cheerily in the fields, toiling there with the hearts 
of their absent sons. A chaos of party strife has been 
resolved into harmonious vigour and courage. Never 
before has France been so noble as she is to-day. 

Sir Philip Sydney, in his fifth sonnet, refers to her 
as ‘‘ that sweet enemy, France ’’; but now—now she 
is our bitter friend, her splendid reception of bad news 
having set us a very difficult example, which our 
coddled democracy has yet to follow with success. A 
great many foreigners are aware of this fact, and 
they do not hesitate to speak plainly to us. 

On the outbreak of war a young Swiss hurried from 
a London office to take his place at home in the fron- 
tier guard. After soldiering for about seven months 
he obtained leave to revisit London, where business 
awaited him, and his journey through France, with 
ahalt at Paris, introduced him to the fortitude in crape 
that unites the French people, making the whole nation 
seem as co-ordinated and as militant as a single army 
corps. This being the result of war on a people noted 
for their effervescence, how much stronger would be 
the effect of tragic bad news on the less emotional 
English ! 

The young Swiss remained in London for some days. 
At first he was perplexed, but soon he was astonished 
and pained. Only two things were new to him. One 
of them was the undignified patriotism which from 
imnumerable posters either shrieked or wheedled for 
recruits; the other was the quiet manliness in khaki 
moving along crowded pavements like an army in open 
order. Everything else was old and stale. Neither 
music halls nor theatres had risen above their usual 
level of mediocre intelligence; devotees of the picture 
Palace were as unthoughtful as ever, apparently ; rival 
Newspaper placards by the thousand touted for pence 
and ha’pence by magnifying scraps of war news; and 
the holiday spirit at Easter hurried from dullness into 
jostling crowds eager to invade trams and trains. 
What did it all mean? The war had had no visible 


effect on the mien and character of civilians. Why? 
Would the greatest drama in history end without 
raising Londoners to the greatness of tragic France? 
And who in the world could understand these English 
newspapers, with their loud talk about ‘‘ heroes ’’ and 
their frequent references to strikes, to drunkenness, 
and to all-important public work delayed by slackened 
methods? 

The truth is that far too much bad news has been 
withheld from us, with the result that the fierce mid- 
wifery of war has not yet revitalised the moral charac- 
ter of our people. To suppress bad news is to spoil 
a nation, keeping it away from a thorough renaissance. 


LOT 1700, CHRISTIE’S, 27 APRIL.* 

RAIDED hair so soft and brown, lace-veiled 

bonnet, silken gown, 

Embroidered muslin collar and cuff under a tippet, 
with ermine muff, 

Quite by herself, timid and pale, all alone at the Red 
Cross sale, 

All by herself in centre of crowd, 

No one knew her, for no one bowed. 

I looked at her, and to me she seemed 

To have come to life from a dream I dreamed 

When years ago in the days of yore 

I had met and—liked—that lady before. 

Shy as a grey little cottage mouse, 

I feared she was lost in this crowded house ; 

So pushed my way till I reached her side, 

Then fell behind her—now wishing to hide, 

Though wanting to guard or to guide her even, 

Should she have missed her way from Heaven. 

I watched her face, as the auctioneer 

Rapidly worked the rooms to clear. 

Sideways, I saw her eyes aglow, 

Saw her suddenly rise tiptoe, 

Watched the colour come to her face, 

Felt the eagerness through the grace 

Of movement that thrilled her from foot to head; 

And stooped for the words that I thought she said. 

A book was passing from hand to hand, 

And, standing high as a man can stand, 

I stretched myself the better to see 

And take its chance of coming to me. 

It came, and I clasped it, holding it low, 

Letting her see before letting it go. 

Both now looking down, we noted its age, 

Binding, and print, and the autograph page— 

My heart ceased to beat. . . 

. . . for the hand that had writ 

The name of the author was pointing to it. 


The book travelled on—but my heart stood still. 
Breathless we waited together until 

The figures ran up and the book was sold— 

A little green book, worth its weight in gold. 

In her lace-veiled bonnet and silken gown 

She flashed me a smile as I smiled down. 

While, beyond me, a connoisseur, keen and tall, 
Was propping himself against the wall. 

And the look in his eyes was good to see 

When friends spoke, full of sympathy. 

‘* How could you spare it 

And not grudge the loss 

Of a treasure like that for the World’s Red Cross? ”’ 
We caught his words, as he bent his head, 

‘*T think ‘ She’ would have been pleased ”’, he said. 


Embroidered muslin collar and cuff under a tippet with 
ermine muff— 

Did he hear a word in that crowded place? 

Did he see the smile of her haunting face? 

Did he feel on the edge of enchanted space? 

Did he know, in this fleeting vision dim, 

That Charlotte Bronté was thanking him? 


* These lines are referred to in ‘‘ Notes of the Week”. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
By C. H. BAKER. 


N the whole, I think we have got off lightly; 
O knowing what Burlington House can be, one 
rather feared a more distressing epidemic of war 
pictures. What we have come in for are tiresome 
enough, but we may be thankful for sentimentalities 
withheld. A serious attempt, however, is Mr. 
Clausen’s allegorical ‘‘ Renaissance ’’, a wholly honest 
and high-minded effort. It fails because the artist did 
not spontaneously conceive his picture, but .had to 
work it up. It is not the expression of Mr. Clausen’s 
natural inevitable thought: it is foreign to his way of 
pictorial conception. This broaches the interesting 
question, Has the classical and allegoric way of feeling 
things for ever passed? Was Watts the last flicker of 
a school which naturally thought in terms of the grand 
style? It is a curious and complex question, of which 
not the least important consideration is the modern, 
as distinct from the antique, attitude towards the 
naked figure. Perhaps we have irremediably come to 
regard the nude as an artificial state, whereas to the 
ancients and to some rare allied moderns—Titian, 
Tintoretto, Stevens, Rubens, and Watts—nakedness 
was an ordinary expected fact. I am thinking not so 
much of the figure in Mr. Clausen’s picture as the 
Danae in Mr. Strang’s (485), perhaps his best recent 
work. Here in an altogether indefinable way one feels 
that the painter was dealing with a theme which 
necessitated a special and carefully prepared effort. 
We should never accept this sleeping girl as Danae, 
though we would easily recognise her as a St. John’s 
Wood model who, even in her sleep, was conscious of 
being undressed. The Io of Correggio, the Danae of 
Titian, or Michelangelo’s Leda have their whole 
attention absorbed by the business in hand; they 
simply do not bother as to whether they are dressed or 
not. It is difficult to point to any definite fact in so 
good a picture as Mr. Strang’s that explains this 
feeling. Everything, from the girl’s character to the 
surface of the pigment, unconsciously contributes a 
little towards the whole impression, against the 
painter’s will, without his knowledge. The most suc- 
cessful modern painters of the nude, Manet and 
Courbet for example, sought no classical excuse, no 
conventional disguise, for frankly painting Mademoi- 
selle This or That quite naturally naked, as though 
she was never anything else. 

Returning for a moment to the war pictures at the 
Academy, one is struck by the futility of artists seek- 
ing inspiration thus at second hand.  Punctually 
waiting on newspaper reports and photographs, our 
London painters set out to paint subjects that only 
personal experience and the emotion born of such 
actual realisation could face successfully. To read of 
Belgian and French peasants streaming down the 
roads, escaped from ravaged villages, to engage a few 
suitable models suitably dressed up, and paint them in 
procession, is not enough to make your picture live. 
To paint an imaginary village street full of men in 
khaki (one model serving for the lot), running with 
their mouths open, is not to render the true inwardness 
of Neuve Chapelle. If Mr. Jack was to make a living 
thing of his ‘‘ Homeless ’’, he had himself to become 
a refugee actually in the flesh or mystically in com- 
munion of spirit. Then his models would have been 
changed into beings into whose souls the iron had 
entered; as it is, they don’t much care about anything 
except keeping the pose. 

Mr. Seymour Lucas’s models in his ‘‘ Flight of the 
Five Members’’ are equally unconcerned. This 
picture, I suspect, is supposed by the House of Com- 
mons to be a wall decoration merely because it is big. 
But if we analyse it we find that the following con- 
ditions, usually considered essential for design, are 
missing: (1) significant or structural purpose as 


| 


regards pattern; (2) colour; (3) rhythmic impulse; (4) 
emotion. 


The result—not altogether satisfactory, I so destructive, that no visitor must overlook it. 


should anticipate, to the House of Commons—will 

that when the canvas is placed upon its wall jt 

will have no carrying effect. It just occurs to me tha 
another time the House of Commons should not, jg 
giving a commission, demand of an artist qualities 
that he has never shown any sign of possessing. | 
is not fair to expect a settled painter of anecdotal genre 
to be able to compass monumental work. 

The successes of this Exhibition are small pictures, 

One, of rare and exquisite charm, is Mr. Clausen’s 
‘* Winter Morning: Interior ’’. The picture is an inch 
or two too high, I think; but that hardly counts, 
Placed close to Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘ Tyrolese Interior”, 
this London picture makes a striking contrast. Mr, 
Sargent saw his people, with comparative detachment, 
as interesting passages of tone and colour. It is as 
though he gained a glimpse of an instant in their lives, 
a moment severed from its past, unrelated to a future, 
They sit there, in the sun and shadow, quite un 
conscious of attention, quite uncommunicative and 
reticent. A good snapshot would tell us just as much 
about them. Mr. Clausen’s figure, on the other hand, 
equally unconscious, is in comparison epic. Quite 
inexpressibly the subconscious atmosphere of her life 
is rendered. Her back is turned; she stares out of the 
window, lost in the new miracle and mystery of 
sunlight. The presence of her thoughts, her memories, 
her wonder, and unknown expectations pervades the 
delicate and enchanted light that changes the room to 
so strange a beauty. How one would like to see such 
beauty in a room, such radiant serenity, as floods the 
same painter’s ‘‘ Valley’’ (806)! At first sight the 
passages of rose and lavender in this vaguely dis- 
please: I wonder if in time one would apprehend some 
solvent harmony already apparent to the more sensitive 
perception of the painter. Mr. Arnesby Brown has 
followed up his last year’s lead by giving us two little 
landscapes rich in subtle content. ‘The success that he 
has deservedly won with his large municipal gallery 
cattle pieces might induce him to relinquish that side 
of his art for a time. His large ‘‘ Wide Marshes” 
would have a more impressive effect had it not been 
preceded yearly by pictures just about as good. A 
man who can organise a sky of such fine drama should 
concentrate himself on pure landscape, pushing his 
attack yet closer, past the stage when his landscape 
is accessory. This Mr. Brown has proved he can do, 
and we may hope that now he is a full Academician 
he will be unconventional enough to abstain from 
repeating his successes, setting his face instead on a 
new road along which he should go far. 

There are other little landscapes and a few small 
interiors, such as Miss Court’s, Mr. Horace Taylor’s, 
Mrs. M. Stoke’s ‘‘ Red Riding Hood’’, Mr. H. 
Knight’s ‘‘ Green Book ”’, and Mr. Jowett’s ‘‘ Window 
Seat ’’, that in a collection of so low a standard appear 
surprisingly pleasant and distinguished. Among the 
good portraits are Miss K. Clausen’s No. 673, a 
restrained and alertly sensitive character interpreta- 
tion; Mr. Sant’s ‘‘ Memory ’’, of which the faded 
feeling and aspect are balanced by fine draughts- 
manship and use of paint. Would that Mr. Sargent’s 
‘“Lord Curzon’’ showed such qualities of pigment. 
His head is just a shocking mess of afterthoughts, 
compiled haphazard, incoherent and _ unorganised. 
With fine drawing and painting this had been a remark- 
able portrait; as it is it has living character and a 
certain shrewdness, obstructed by slipshod technique. 
Mr. Orpen’s portraits are disappointing this year, 
mainly on technical grounds. They have a sort of 
commonplace gloss and creaminess that fill one with 
misgivings as to Mr. Orpen’s future. If one can dis- 
count this surface quality of colour and texture, one 
admits the interpretative reading of his ‘‘ Marchioness 
of Headfort ’’. 

But ali this time I am neglecting the mcst important 
thing in this Academy—M. Rombeaux’s ‘“‘ Premier 
Matin’, a marble figure. This is so important, and 
in its effect on its companions in the sculpture room 
For 
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one thing it shows us how beautiful marble is, and by 
force of contrast how unpleasant. Compare Mr. 
Toft’s ‘‘ Bather’’ or Mr. Gotto’s ‘‘ Coster Girl’’ with 
M. Rombeaux’s texture, and you see how false is the 
idea that marble must be wrought to a surface like 
matt lard. And in contrasting the nobility of form, 
the monumental bulk and weight of the Belgian’s 
conception with Mr. Toft’s ideal, we return to that 
question of the naked figure, with which I began. 
“The Bather’’ is nothing but an undressed model : 
“Premier Matin ’’ is a goddess whose flesh ard limbs 
were never trammelled and confined; the former has 
that indefinable quality that stamps Mr. Strang’s 
Danae as ‘“‘modern’’ (in the disparaging sense), 


whereas the ‘‘ Matin’’ has the feeling of the great | exalt hiesesif shove it 


classic sculptors. It is a freedom and a largeness, an 
unconsciousness and rocklike gravity, compared with 


shrinking self-consciousness, a suggestion of perfume | 


and soap, massage and corsets and an ideal that dis- 
trusts great generous forms, preferring dainty thighs 
and undeveloped deltoids to the noble swelling lines of 
gods and goddesses, heroes and athletes. 


RUPERT BROOKE. 


Tago the long agony of war is over, 
When night breaks in a strange new day, 


Choir upon choir of poets will rise to hymn it. 
We, being broken, care not what they say. 


We shall go back, a little dazed with sorrow. 
We shall go back, a few torn memories 
Feeding our hearts. And O your scattered singing 
Sacred . . . the full song fed our Sacrifice. 
J. C. Cuapwickx. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
AIR-CRAFT—* A MERCY OR A JUDGMENT ’’? 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview. 


Sir,—Probably few people are aware that it is 
more than 130 years since Frenchmen and English- 
men began to experiment in aerial navigation. The 
correspondence of the end of the eighteenth century 
is full of allusions to aviation in its infancy. One of 
Burke’s bitterest sneers was levelled at ‘‘ The Aero- 
nauts of France '’. Mrs. Piozzi, writing to Sir James 
Fellowes in 1815, draws thus upon her memory. ‘I 
have lived to witness very great wonders, and am told 
that Bramah, the great mechanic, is in expectation of 
perfecting the guidance of an air-balloon, so as to 
exhibit in an almost miraculous manner upon West- 
minster Bridge next spring. I saw one of the first— 
the very first, Mongolfier, I believe— go up from the 
Luxembourg Gardens at Paris; and in about an hour 
after, expressing my anxiety whither Pilatre de Rosier 
and his friend Charles were gone, meaning, of course, 
to what part of France they would be carried, a grave 
man made reply: ‘ Je crois, madame, qu’ils sont allés, 
ces messieurs-la, pour voir le lieu ot les vents se 
forment’. What fellows Frenchmen are, and always 
have been! ”’ 

Cowper’s letters are much occupied with the subject. 
A letter written by Cowper to the Rev. John Newton 
in 1783 contains passages which are worth transcrib- 
ing, as showing both the length of time it has taken to 
perfect aviation, and the poet’s remarkable view of its 
future. ‘‘ My mind, however, is frequently getting 
into these balloons, and is busy in multiplying specula- 
tions as airy as the regions through which they pass. 
The last account from France, which seems so well 
authenticated, has changed my jocularity upon this 
Occasion into serious expectation. The invention of 
these new vehicles is yet in its infancy. Yet already 
they seem to have attained a degree of perfection 
Which navigation did not reach till ages of experience 
had matured it and science had exhausted both her 
industry and skill in its improvement. . . . But now 


| 


we float; at random, indeed, pretty much, and as the 
wind drives us; for want of nothing, however, but that 
steerage, which invention, the conqueror of many 
equal, if not superior, difficulties, may be expected to 
supply. Should the point be carried, and man at last 
become as familiar with the air as he has long been 
with the ocean, will it in its consequences prove a 
thercy or a judgment? I think, a judgment. First, 
because if a power to convey himself from place to 
place, like a bird, would have been good for him, his 
Maker would have formed him with such a capacity. 
But he has been a groveller upon the earth for six 
thousand years, and now at last, when the close of 
this present state of things approaches, begins to 
So much the worse for him. 
Like a truant schoolboy, he breaks his bounds, and 
will have reason to repent of his presumption. 
Secondly, I think it will prove a judgment, because, 
with the exercise of very little foresight, it is easy to 
prognosticate a thousand evils which the project must 
necessarily bring after it; amounting at last to the 
confusion of all order, the annihilation of all authority, 
with dangers both to property and person, and im- 
punity to the offenders. Were I an absolute legislator, 
I would, therefore, make it death for a man to be 
convicted of flying, the moment he could be caught; 
and to bring him down from his altitudes by a bullet 
sent through his head or his carriage should be no 
murder. Philosophers would call me a vandal; the 
scholar would say that, had it not been for me, the 
fable ‘of Daedalus would have been realised; and his- 
torians would load my memory with reproaches of 
phlegm and stupidity and oppression ; but in the mean- 
time the world would go on quietly, and, if it enjoyed 
less liberty, would at least be more secure.’ 

The inhabitants of Lowestoft would probably agree 
with William Cowper. And who shall say that the 
view of this gentle Evangelical man of letters of the 
eighteenth century is not the true one? Are aero- 
planes, and Zeppelins, and Taubes, and airships ‘‘a 
mercy or a judgment’’? Of course, we have seen 
the worst side of aerial navigation—its use in war. 
But when this horrible business is over, may we not 
experience the more pleasant uses of aviation? “ The 
time, we may suppose, is at hand’’ (to quote once 
more from our poet) ‘‘ when these airy excursions will 
be universal, when judges will fly the circuit and 
bishops their visitations; and when the tour of Europe 
will be performed with much greater speed and with 
equal advantage by all who travel merely for the sake 
of having it to say that they have made it”’. And yet 
it took over a century of patient and brave experiment 
to bring aviation to its present stage. How long will 
it take—half a century or more?—before we shall use 
an aeroplane as we now use a motor-car? One fact 
is very striking, namely, the eagerness of young men 
to risk their lives in the aerial service of the State. 
There are so many applicants for admission to the 
various flying corps that there is a long ‘‘ waiting 
list’, and no branch of the public service is more 
difficult to enter. So true it is that for the sake of 
excitement men will leave home and family and risk 
their lives upon the strength of a cylinder or the wind ! 
The fact that most of the soldiers in our new armies 
are married men has excited amongst the unreflecting 
surprise and compassion. The truth is that the majo- 
rity of men would rather seek the bubble reputation 
in the cannon’s mouth or in the car of an airship than 
endure the monotonous worry of domestic life. 

Yours faithfully, 
ArtHuR A. BAUMANN. 


THE GERMAN SUBMARINES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
25 April 1915. 
Sir,—In answer to Mr. W. H. Willson’s learned disquisi- 
tion as to whether the German submarines are or are not 
pirates and murderers stricti sensu, I think another Latin 
phrase has come down to us from the Ancients and applies 
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much better for practical use—viz., Inter arma silent leges. 
So the British public regard these criminals, and I adopt 
the term of Sir Edward Coke, hostis humani generis. 

” am, yours, etc., 
A. W. Dewar. 


Vie. 


4ENGLAND” OR “ BRITAIN ”? 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


The St. Andrew Society, Glasgow, 
6 April 1915. 

S1r,—I notice in your issue of 27 March a letter upholding 

the parochialism of calling Britain ‘‘ England” and the 
British the ‘‘ English people ”’, signed by Mr. Howard Ruff 
as Hon. Secretary, The Royal Society of St. George ”’. 
I understand that King Edward was a patron and that King 
George is, or has been, President of this Society; and I 
should be glad to know whether Mr. Ruff is warranted in 
fany way in using the name of a Society thus under His 

\Majesty’s personal sanction, and privileged to bear a Royal 
title, for the purpose of upholding an entirely unconstitu- 
tional and disloyal proposition. 

The question at issue is not, as Mr. Ruff seems to think, 
one of big battalions, or of what Englishmen have done 
versus what Scotsmen have done: it is a matter of solemn 
treaty obligation and an Act of Parliament, and Mr. Ruff 
seems to me to be on somewhat dangerous ground when he 
uses the Royal patronage for the purpose of advocating the 
ruthless brushing aside of these undertakings. A number 
of Mr. Ruff’s astonishing assumptions are answered in the 
admirable letter from Mr. Chas. W. Thomson which you 
printed in the next column. One may perhaps be allowed to 
add a point or two. 

Mr. Ruff asserts that ‘‘ there is no legal or historical 
sanction for the employment of the word ‘ Britain’ ”’. 
Treaties and Acts of Parliament apart, if he will take the 
trouble to look at an ordinary penny he will discover that 
the Royal patron of his Society is termed on the face of it 
‘* George V. by the Grace of God King of all the Britains ”’. 

He says that the fact that ‘‘ Britain ’’ is occasionally used 
by poets is ‘‘ rather a double-edged weapon ”’, since ‘‘ Shake- 


who was as mad as a hatter’’. Mr. Ruff probably does not 
need to be informed that there was no United Kingdom or 
British Empire in Shakespeare’s time; but he may be re- 
ferred to a later poetic production of ample vogue—‘‘ Rule 
Britannia ’’—with its final emphatic line, ‘‘ Britons never 
shall be slaves ”’. 

Mr. Ruff, in pat commercial parlance, says that ‘‘ John 
Bull ” took Scotland and Ireland into partnership, and that 
‘* the articles of partnership have been strictly adhered to’’, 
but that now “ one of the juniors, actuated by sentimental 
motives, has the temerity to suggest an alteration in the 
style of the firm”. This is rather amazing. In the first 


place, Scotland is no junior partner, but, according to the | 


Treaty of Union, a partner on absolutely equal terms with 
England; and, in the second place, it is not Scotsmen who 
are seeking to alter ‘‘ the style of the firm ’”’, but Mr. Ruff 
and those who think with him, who desire to replace the 
stipulated Imperial terms by the merely sectional terms 
‘* England ”’ and ‘‘ English’. If the Hon. Secretary of the 
Royal Society of St. George and his friends would only 
adhere strictly to ‘‘ the articles of partnership ’’ there would 
be no more to be said. 

Mr. Ruff, with characteristic modesty, asserts that ‘‘ John 
Bull found all the original capital, and still provides 90 per 
cent. of the ships, the men, and the money to carry on the 
business ”’ of the United Kingdom; but he rather counters 
this allegation farther on in his letter when he alludes to 
the many high offices in Church and State which are held 
by Scotsmen. Surely this implies that Scotland provides 
at any rate some of the men. His statement, on the other 
hand, that Englishmen established the Scottish iron industry 
and built the Forth Bridge excites a smile. Though Dr. 


Roebuck had a good deal to do with the origin of the Carron 
Iron Works, there were iron furnaces in Scotland long before 


his time; and it is usually supposed that the Forth Bridge 
was built by Sir William Arrol, a Scotsman if there ever 
was one. 

Finally, Mr. Ruff asserts that “‘ there is no such race as 
‘the British race’ ’’, and seems to infer that it is entirely a 
matter of English generosity that Scotsman succeeds Scots. 
man as “‘ Chancellor of England”. Where he gets the title 
of “ Chancellor of England ” would be difficult to say. No 
such office has existed since 1707, and no Government 
document will back him up,in his misnomer. As for “ the 
British race ’’, this is exactly what we all are—the inhabit. 
ants of the British Isles. Regarding the southern part of 
Great Britain, it is no more inhabited by a pure English 
race than it is inhabited by Caribs. Of the Cymry who 
dwelt in the west, the Angles who inhabited Northumbria, 
the Saxons who spread over the southern counties, the Danes 
who filled the eastern and central parts, and the Normans 
who finally dominated all the others, there is now as mixed 
a race as any on the earth. It is this mixture which has 
made English grit for centuries; but the race is only English 
_ in the sense that it is the race inhabiting that part of Great 
| Britain now known as England. 
| Mr. Ruff concludes by stating that his Society is the only 
| purely English patriotic society extant, and that it was 


formed ‘primarily with the object of stimulating the 

patriotic instinct and race-consciousness of the English 
| people, and promoting loyalty to the Throne and the consti- 

tution”’. With these objects every patriotic Scotsman will 

be most heartily in agreement. It is for exactly similar 
| purposes that our St. Andrew and other patriotic societies 
| in Scotland have been founded. But when the Royal Society 
of St. George departs from these objects, and seeks, through 
its Hon. Secretary, to flout the Treaty of Union of 1707 and 
the Act of Union of 1801, to filch the just rights of Scotland 
and Ireland and to impose illegally upon the whole United 
Kingdom the name of only a section of it, the time has 
assuredly come to take exception to its proceedings and to 
enquire as to its credentials. 

Your readers may be left to appraise the good taste or 
otherwise of some of Mr. Ruff’s remarks, such as that with 
which he ends his letter; but I should like him to answer 


two simple questions. If the whole United Kingdom is 


speare put the word British into the mouth of old King Lear, ‘‘ England”, what name is te be given to the part of it 


| south of the Scottish Border? 


Further, in his endeavour 
to sweep so much into his English net, is he willing to take 
the bad with the good? Is he willing, for example, that 
“the infamous Bute”’, as he is good enough to call that 
Minister, should be called an Englishman; or is the term 


only to be applied at convenience when there is credit to be . 


annexed, and is everything undesirable to remain ‘‘ Scotch ’’? 
I am, yours faithfully, 
GerorGe Eyre-Topp, 
President, St. Andrew Society (Glasgow). 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A., 
3 April 1915. 

Sir,—I am in favour of the word ‘ Britain” or better, 
‘Great Britain ’’, being used in substitution for the proper 
noun ‘‘ England ” at all times except where a geographical 
designation is intended. Irrespective of the Treaty of 
Union in 1707, whereby the ancient name of “‘ Britain ”’ was 
officially restored, irrespective of the Cross of St. Andrew 
having been on the Union Emblem with the Cross of St. 
George for some little time, irrespective of the great weight 
of authority from the standpoint of good usage on the part 
of high British officials addressing British citizens and 
citizens of British blood wherever found, there are still a 
few writers who insist that ‘‘ England ” is properly used as 
the title for a political Great Britain, and that this designa- 
tion should be continually used for the hardly adequate 
reason that those who say “‘ England”? in substitution for 
“Great Britain ’’ really do not mean what they say. The 
author of your leading article on this question in your 
20 February issue seems to be of this mind. Assuredly the 
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pading article is beautiful. It is highly ornamental. The | 
gistorical and poetical allusions to the days when knighthood 
was in flower, the garlands, festoons, and tendrils of 
unquestioned literary skill are present. The well measured 
garnishings and quotations from treasure books of poesy are 
also to be noted, for they merit appreciation. But at last 
the dish is set before us. Let us lift aside tenderly and 
carefully the cresses and the parsley bouquets. How about 
the “ beef” and the “juice”? We are informed there is 
no “ sense or dignity in the complaining of our correspon- 
dents’. I take issue. The contentions of Mr. Cadell and 
Mr. Thomson expressed in their letters, which you published 
on 20 February, have my very hearty support. The “‘ sense 
and dignity ’”? of these letters by your correspondents is, I 
submit, the ‘‘ sense and dignity ’’ of wise British officials, 
which is being exercised at this time of crisis for the 
British Empire. It is a time when the unity of her 
peoples in a unity of sentiment, in a unity of loyalty, 
and in a unity of service to a common cause, is 
most greatly to be desired. Observe the speech of Sir 
Edward Grey. Sir Edward is invariably reported in the 
American Press, in the despatches from London which I 
have seen, as speaking for ‘‘ Great Britain’? and for 
“British ’’ interests. Sir John French in his reports speaks 
of the ‘‘ British forces in France ’’ not the ‘‘ English’’, . . . 
if you please. The signal of Nelson at Trafalgar, ‘‘ England 
expects that every man this day will do his duty’, has a 
great historical significance. It would have an even greater 
patriotic ring if the great Admiral had said “‘ Britain expects 
that every man this day-will do his duty”. Had Nelson 
been as correct in his phraseology as he was in the patriotic 
fervour of his command, his words, which should not be 
tampered with for purely historical reasons, would have a 
greater regard in Scottish, Welsh, and loyal Irish minds. 

Mr. R. M. Stuart Wortley, Treasurer of the American 
Branch of the Prince of Wales’ National Relief Fund, 
writes to me under date of 25 March :—‘‘I hope that you 
noticed that, in the circulars sent out by my Committee, we 
were careful to use the words ‘ Great Britain ’ and ‘ British ’ 
instead of ‘ England’ and ‘ English’’’. And why? To have 
done otherwise would have evinced a lack of sense and a 
lamentable lack of dignity in not respecting the wishes and 
the feelings of thousands of subscribers of Scottish, Welsh, 
Irish and Canadian descent. The result of this wise dis- 
cretion on the part of the able Treasurer of the American 
Branch of the Prince of Wales’ Fund has been that great 
riches from American citizens has poured into Great Britain 
to ease and comfort those bitterly distressed in the old homes 
in consequence of this great war for liberty on European 
soil. Very truly there are ‘‘ hands across the sea ’’ extended 
in sympathy and in love to those suffering as a result of this 
conflict of giants against a giant seeking to emphasise might 
against the sacredness of right. 

Yours, etc., 
Joun WuiTE JOHNSTON. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—With reference to the controversy, ‘‘ England v. 
Britain ’’, I should be glad if you will publish the following, 
tomy way of thinking, good reason for the retention of the 
old form—England, as opposed to the attempted innovation 
—Britain. 

Carlyle did not think it such a crime to speak of England 
asaname for this kingdom, and he spoke of ‘‘we English”’. 
He recognised the fact, as many another great Scotsman 
recognised, that it was the English and not the Celtic 
British who achieved our great position in the world. It 
is far more true to speak of English in the strict sense than 
British, as the English are many times greater. 

When the English came to Britain the countries of Britain, 
Caledonia, and Hibernia had each been separately named 
by the Romans. As the Saxon tribes over-ran Britain as 
far north as it extended, it is difficult to see that the descen- 


pride in the name of Britain than in England. The Sas- 
senach lowlanders of Scotland are allied in race to the Eng- 
lish and not to the highland Celts, who always referred to 
them as Saxons. Ptolemy called this island ‘‘ Great Britain ”’ 
and Ireland “‘ Little Britain ’’, after Britain, Caledonia and 
Hibernia had each been definitely named. Thus all were 
called after the name of the largest country—viz., Britain. 
There is certainly no wish te apply this principle to the 
modern name of England, but to be allowed, if it pleases 
us, to speak of England as the great centre of this 
kingdom. 

Britain has never been approved as the name of this 
modern country, and its use means the obliteration in name 
of all things English since our forefathers came. Its use 
respects no Act of Union and is quite wrong, by whomsoever _ 
used, and this would very soon be pointed out if the Scotch 
objected to it. 

After all, we are not bound by what the Romans called 
these islands, but by the 1800 Union. 

When this country was Britain it was an insignificant 
part of the Roman Empire. Contrast this with the won- 
derful change the English have wrought in its position, as 
they have made England the mother of the greatest Empire 
the world has ever seen. What Englishman, knowing this, 
can take pride in any other name than that of England? 

England’s mighty traditions, England’s history, Eng- 
land’s creation of liberty by Parliament, and creation of 
the Empire (Scotland and Ireland being allowed subse- 
quently to share in it), and England’s overwhelming num- 
bers in the Army and Navy, and her contributions to the 
Imperial Exchequer, all show that England, standing alone, 
is one of the world’s greatest Powers, if not the greatest; 
and that is why, now that England has accomplished this 
great work, we shall not let the name and glory of England 
be obliterated by the restoration of the name of Britain. 

R. F.C. 


MOBILISATION AND THE MIDDLE-AGED. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—In the matter of the apparent shortage of educated 
labour, it would be interesting to know why the Government 
sought, first of all, to mobilise a ‘‘ monstrous regiment of 
women ”’. 

Have they no conception of the thousands of active middle- 
aged men, available for so many of their requirements, in 
addition to the “‘ filling of shells and attachment of fuses ’’— 
to quote a recent excuse for using women. One such, who 
came over from Toronto for such purpose a month ago, 
would much like to know. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. W. Vincent. 


“‘ MOTHERS AND SONS.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
La Salle, Illinois, U.S.A., 
; 10 April 1915. 

Sir,—It is gladdening to receive by one morning’s post 
two such assurances as those contained in your Notes of 
the Week of 20 March and in the article ‘‘ Mothers and 
Sons’, in the ‘‘ Times”? of 24 March. ‘‘ Men, by some 
divine dispensation, can make their own immortality in 
war . . . and it does not matter greatly if the mere written 
or vocal fame is absent.’? Truly it does not matter—for 
in this connection faith and philosophy see eye to eye—for 
the reason that this déavacia| is everlasting and infinite 
with the infinity of the intellect of God. Subordinating all 
lesser considerations, how clearly the Roman Captain of 
the Gate recognised that, since death must come to man, 
he cannot die a better death than the patriot warrior dies, 
and by thus dying—as the writer of ‘‘ Mothers and Sons” 
so finely phrases it—find life in death, being ‘*‘ caught and 
rapt into the common life of a goodly fellowship ”’. 


dants of the Caledonians and Hibernians can have any more 


VilM 


“‘Dii-ne hunc ardorem mentibus addunt? ”’ 
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asks Nisus, and receives from his associate warrior the 
answer that no recreant can hear without ridiculing it: 
“Est hic, est animus lucis contemptor; et istum 
Qui vita bené credat emi, qud tendis, honorem.”’ 
But this, too, is the sublime answer of the men of the 
goodly fellowship of the great uplift of the British Empire, 
knights, yeomen, men-at-arms, members for evermore of 
the ‘‘ choir invisible? of the immortals, destined to live 


‘‘In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self.”’ 


Faithfully yours, 
M. C. O’Byrne. 


OUR LIMBLESS SAILORS AND SOLDIERS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—A great number of sailors and soldiers serving at 
the War have already been disabled by loss of limbs, 
and there will be many more before the War is ended. 
These men are now being discharged from hospitals and 
returning to their homes or friends with their wounds 


B 


| are not yet States. 


REVIEWS. 
RE-DISTRIBUTING THE EARTH. 


“The War and Democracy.” By R. W. Seton-Watso, 
J. Dover Wilson, Alfred E. Zimmern, and Arthy 
Greenwood. Macmillan. 2s. net. 


“Nationality and the War.’ By Arnold Toynbee, 
Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 
OTH these books have for their major topic those 
subject nationalities of Europe or Asia that 
The aspirations and ambitions of 
these nationalities have brought about the present war, 
It is the war that will determine whether Europe and 
the west of Asia are to be re-distributed into a vast new 


| grouping of independent nations or to be driven back 


of the Dual Alliance and Turkey. 


recently healed and without adequate arrangements being | 


made for their future care and comfort, and it is pitiable 
to hear some of them begging to be told how they are 
to make a fresh start in life. The country owes it to these 
gallant men that proper provision should be made for 


recovered their strength and nerve, and learned how to 
use their new limbs, so as to become capable of taking up 
employment again in the form best suited to each indi- 
vidual. This cannot be done in existing hospitals. 


into an even more intolerable position than that from 
which they have for so long tried to liberate them. 
selves. The first alternative is implied in the victory 
of the Powers of the Entente ; the second in the victory 
At present both 
sides are equally confident of success, and it is only 
on the supposition of a stalemate that the existing con- 
dition of the nationalities could remain as it is, await- 
ing the beginning of another similar world-war. The 
victory of Germany would involve less reconstruction 
of States than the victory of the Entente. It is easier 
to foresee what would happen to Serbia and the 
Southern Slavs, and to Belgium and the Northem 
Coast of France if Germany won than it is to foretell 
how the Conference of Europe will deal with the 


_ bewildering problems of nationality which it will have 
them, that they should be cared for until they have fully | 


In order to deal with this pressing difficulty, and as the | 
result of a letter we recently addressed to the Press, a | 
committee has been formed, with the gracious approval of | 


H.M. the Queen, and with the sanction of the Directors 


General of the Navy and Army Medical Services, and steps | 


will be taken immediately to establish one or more con- 
valescent auxiliary hospitals (including an officers’ branch) 
where these poor fellows may be concentrated, and where 
they can get fitted and accustomed to their artificial limbs 
under the best possible conditions—with the advice and 
assistance of several eminent orthopedic surgeons who have 


| policy of Germany, 


generously offered their services in support of the scheme. | 


Application is being made to the Committee of the Prince 
of Wales’ Fund for a grant to assist us in carrying out this 
special work, and we feel sure that an ever-generous public 
will also readily respond to our appeal and contribute to- 


wards the fund necessary to deal with this most urgent | 


problem. All communications and donations should be 

addressed to C. H. Kenderdine, Esq., St. Stephen’s House, 

Westminster, S.W. (marked “ Auxiliary Hospital ’’). 
Yours obediently, 


KaTHLEEN FALMOUTH. 
2, St. James’ Square, S.W. 


M. E. Gwynne Horrorp. 
22, Wilton Street, S.W. 


29 April 1915. 


THE UNWILLING. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Wadbury, Frome, 
28 April 1915. 
Sir,—A few words to tell you the reason for the non- 
enlistment of a grocer’s assistant in Gloucestershire. ‘‘ Oh, 
no”’, said his satisfied mother, ‘‘ he won’t go; he’s heard 
so much of what they’ve got to put up with out there that 
1 know he won’t go!” 
There are thousands of such among us. 
Yours truly. 
F. S. 


| doubtful. 


on its hands in the case of German defeat. 

The principle on which the writers all agree is the 
necessity of satisfying nationalist aspirations as far as 
is compatible with the complicated geographical and 
economic conditions which are intertwined with the 
purely race questions. So far as a state of peace isa 
possible achievement for the future it depends largely 
upon the grouping of all the peoples of Europe, 
Asia Minor, Arabia, Persia and Afghanistan into 
nationalist States, and eliminating from all peoples 
who have attained national consciousness the domi- 
nance of States of alien race and culture. This is the 
principle which Great Britain, France and Russia 
have announced, each solemnly in its own fashion, to 
be the common policy of the war; and the contrary 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey 
obviously involves the Teutonising and Turkification 
of the whole of the Slavonic nationalities. The 
momentous question for the future, therefore, is, when 
the victorious Allies, Great Britain, France and Russia 
meet in a European Conference after the war, how far 
will this Conference be able and willing to carry out 
their publicly announced policy. The intentions of 
Russia may be plausibly maintained to be at least 
It is so even to the writers of these two 


_ books, who yet contend that the Russia of the 
_ present and still more of the future has broken away 


from her traditions of the past, and that she is no 
longer to be reckoned with Germany and Austria 
amongst aggressive Powers bent on external conquest, 
but on the development of her internal government and 
prodigious national resources. The spirit in which 
Russia will enter the International Conference, and the 
extent to which she will be willing to apply the 
Nationalist principle to her Finnish, Polish and Little 
Russian questions, to the Ruthenes, and to Bessarabia 
in dealing with Rumania, will vitalise or devitalise the 
whole policy of nationalism. Until this momentous 


' Conference shows its hand the ingenious manipulation 


of frontiers and boundaries of new States indulged in 
by the writers of the first book and by Mr. Arnold 
Toynbee, especially with such revelry of racial and 
geographic detail, can be no more than an academic 
exercise. Or rather its practical value at present is as 
a literary device for instructing the less informed 
public in the tremendous problems which will start up 
on the conclusion of the war. Mr. Seton-Watson and 


Mr. Zimmern are far too experienced to believe that 
any scheme of delimitation proposed by them will ever 
be adopted literally. 


Mr. Arnold Toynbee, with less 
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restraint, does express himself too dogmatically, and 
as though he had the key to the absolute rightness of 
the re-arrangements that must be made. It would be 
easy to be sarcastic at his expense, and at the same 
time to be unfair to him. Sometimes when he appears 
to be regulating the Universe with a mighty hand and 
an outstretched arm, he stops himself and exclaims: 
“How easy it is to talk glibly of these things, and 
settle insoluble problems by summoning a deus ex 
machina which is not even in existence’’. He is in 
reality as modest as we could expect a man so full of 
ethnology, and geography, and cartography to be. 
He refers to ‘‘ The War and Democracy” as only 
being published after his own book was in proof, and 
he acknowledges an ‘‘incalculable debt to Dr. Seton- 
Watson and to Mr. Zimmern, of whom he has had 
the good fortune to be a pupil’’. Mr. Toynbee is a 
brilliant pupil; and if he outranges his masters and 
maybe startles them by temerarious conclusions, they 
will probably reflect that this is not an unusual charac- 
teristic of brilliant pupils. 

Mr. Toynbee takes Persia and Afghanistan in his 
gigantic stride, where Dr. Seton-Watson and Mr. 
Zimmern shrink from following him; and on the less 
distant terrains of Europe, Asia Minor, and Arabia we 
should be quite unable to describe how his delimita- 
tions of future nations differ from those of Dr. Seton- 
Watson and Mr. Zimmern. But we may take two of 
his ‘‘ solutions ’’ of European problems, which will be 
critical at the International Conference. These are the 
questions of the Baltic, and the Bosphorus and Dar- 
danelles. Dr. Seton-Watson says very little more than 
that it has been proposed to bring the boundary of 
Denmark down to the Kiel Canal, and neutralise the 
area. Mr. Toynbee boldly hands over the whole posi- 
tion to Denmark, with a mandate to act as the police- 
man of Europe, and receiving European subsidies to 
build and maintain fortifications. The only thing to 
say of this essay of the “‘ brilliant pupil’’ is that it 
brings before our eyes one of the mighty issues between 
Germany and Russia. In a colloquial phrase, where 
would Germany be to allow it? The other question is 
that of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. Here the 
writers are agreed there is to be an International 
State; but to whose hands is Constantinople to be 
transferred? Mr. Toynbee, having discussed all the 
possibilities, arrives at what looks like the very 
impossible conclusion that the United States alone 
could help Europe out of her difficulty if she would; 
as if it were not about the last thing in the 
world she would think of doing. And what 
does the master say? That there is only one 
Power that can replace the Turks in Constan- 
tinople, and that Power is Russia! ‘‘ Unless the 
Western Powers can trust Russia sufficiently to leave 
her in full possession, they must make up their minds 
to bolstering up the impossible Turk for a further 
period of years. Such a surrender to the unreasoning 
and ignorant prejudices of a previous generation would 
be a sure prelude to the collapse of our alliance with 
Russia, which it is the vital interest of all British 
patriots to uphold at all costs. Happily the fear of 
Russia as of a strange and unknown Colossus is dying 
out, vague fancies inevitably yielding to the hard logic 
of facts’’. This the International Conference will, of 
course, put to the test. 

There remains only one broad general question 
which in the present situation of the belligerents there 
seems much interest in considering. Supposing our 
Cause completely victorious, and the claims of 
Nationality satisfied as far as the idealist him- 
self would admit possible, what will be the effect 
of the war on war itself in the future? There 

been a great deal of pernicious nonsense 
talked about the object of the war being to 
end war. It is far more likely that we are at the 
beginning of a new period of wars. We are talking 
to-day of applying the principle of nationality because 
t puts in an approximately definite way the issues 
between Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey and 
the rest of Europe. Before the war England was 


rather tepid about nationalism. Besides, as Dr. Seton- 
Watson says: ‘‘ The principle of nationality is not a 
talisman which will open all gates ; for in some parts of 
Europe the different races are so inextricably inter- 
mingled as to defy all efforts to create ethnographic 
boundaries’. We must acquit our writers of the 
‘* pernicious nonsense ’’’. When the International Con- 
ference has done its most honest best it will set up 
new nations, with still unsatisfied desires incompatible 
with the unsatisfied desires of others, and not to be 
achieved without fighting. It is the hypertrophy of 
the national idea in Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
in Russia, in the Slavonic States, in Greece and in 
Italy that has brought about the war. Will the fresh 
legacies of hate that the war will bequeath reduce 
national self-consciousness and alter the psychology of 
Teuton and Slav? With characteristic vigour Mr. 
Toynbee says: ‘“If we learn no lesson from the 
present catastrophe, and allow the national state here- 
after the same unbridled licence that it has enjoyed 
before, then this war will not be the last and most 
terrible in the world, but the prelude to a cycle of 
increasing horror, till the nations of Europe are 
ground to powder, and the national idea perishes 
simultaneously with European civilisation itself ’’. 
And what is this lesson which, being learned, can 
alone save us from the horrors foretold? That 
‘‘ Europe must possess an organ of international 
authority inspired by a living spirit’’. Less vaguely, 
according to Dr. Seton-Watson: that ‘‘ unless some 
real shape and substance can be given to the Concert 
of Europe—so long and so justly a byword among all 
thinking men—our continent (and with it these islands) 
will inevitably forfeit the leadership which has hitherto 
been theirs, and surrender the direction of the world’s 
affairs into the hands of the extra-European Powers ”’. 
In his last despairing effort to preserve peace Sir 
Edward Grey spoke of a possibility of dealing with 
the troubles by ‘‘some more definite rapprochement 
between the Powers hitherto too Utopian to form the 
subject of definite proposals ’’. Will it be possible for 
him, at the International Conference, to make one 
more attempt at least for the partial realisation of 
what has been so often attempted and has so often 
failed, since Leo III. and Charlemagne started the 
Holy Roman Empire on the futile career which closed 
with the military domination of Europe by Napoleon? 


TABLOID ESSAYS. 


“ Ventures in Thought.” By Francis Coutts. Lane. 
3s. 6d. net. 
M* FRANCIS COUTTS writes with such youth- 
ful buoyancy and cocksureness that he almost 
disarms criticism. He has no qualms about himself 
or the value of his opinions, and he is prepared, it 
would seem, to pronounce judgment upon almost any 
subject under the sun in a few concise sentences. The 
perplexities, the hesitancies, the wistfulness of others 
do not affect him in the least. He does not believe in 
mystery. He is all for the clear-cut issue, the straight- 
forward statement. ‘‘ There is no mystery about 
wealth ’’, he writes; ‘‘ neither is there about Socialism. 
Both are so simple that it is difficult to write two pages 
about them, honestly’. That is his characteristic 
attitude, not only towards wealth and Socialism, but 
towards the fifty or more subjects which he tackles in 
this volume, devoting on an average four short pages 
to the disentanglement of each issue. 

Mr. Coutts is like a cook who boils everything down 
to a jelly. The concentrated essence is no doubt very 
nourishing, but it is not always very palatable. The 
human appetite demands something more than meat 
extracts, but Mr. Coutts, who can write pleasantly 
enough of the pleasures of the table, as witness his 
essay ‘‘ La Gastronomie ’’, does not appear to realise 
that the same principle holds good in the art of 
literature. He gives us neither frills nor kickshaws. 
He offers us instead a plentiful supply of tabloids. It 
would be hard to find in this volume an example of 
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felicitous phrasing or any sense of the magic property 
of words. That Mr. Coutts has his preferences there 
is no doubt. But in his dislike of prettiness and 
preciosity Mr. Coutts goes to the other extreme. 
Ornateness can, of course, be overdone, but we look 
in the essay, especially in the very brief essay, for 
some recognition of the beauty and harmony of lan- 
guage. We expect something more than bald and 
dogmatic statement. A little persuasiveness, an 
appeal to the emotions, a recognition that man is not 
a mere thinking machine, seem in the nature of things 
to be demanded. An essay is not a scientific disquisi- 
tion where economy of language and precision of state- 
ment are of first importance. A little exaggeration, a 
shifting of values, an over-elaboration are not out of 
place. Mr. Coutts’s method may be a pleasant change 
from the work of those writers who are persistently 
standing upon their heads, and who gain facile 
applause by their egregious epigrams and purple para- 
doxes. But he has carried his horror of these things 
too far. The art of the essay demands the most deli- 
cate correspondence between the thing expressed and 
the mode of expression. To care nothing for the mode 
of expression is to be as far removed from the genius 
of the essay as to care too much. Mr. Coutts cares 
too little. His concise statements, while they lack 
nothing in clearness, while they deliberately provoke 
and challenge thought, give little or no pleasure to the 
reader. He deals with a large variety of subjects, 
ranging from Religion, Marriage and Politics—‘‘ the 
three things that matter most in human life ’’—to Pills 
and Mermaids. He writes with refreshing candour, 
and can touch upon certain delicate matters of sex 
without offence. His way is to suggest thought, as 
when writing of religion he remarks: ‘‘ We are told 
about a Last Judgment; but the First Judgment, the 
one before we are born, is surely equally appalling ’’. 
But he is not always as thoughtful as he is venture- 
some. Sometimes he is distinctly trivial, and occa- 
sionally he is tiresome. He dislikes lawyers. 
*“Lawyers’’, he writes, ‘‘can seldom look things 
straight in the face. I think Perseus must have been 
This 


a lawyer, for he looked at Medusa in a mirror ”’. 
is surely on the cheap side. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE NEW ARMIES. 


“The Amateur Army.” By Patrick MacGill. Herbert 
Jenkins. 1s. 
HEN Mr. MacGill uses the word ‘‘ amateur ”’ 
concerning the new armies it is in an incorrupt 
and honourable sense. The word amateur has unfor- 
tunately come to suggest the smatterer, the trifler. It 
calls up ideas of slipshod improvising, of inefficiency 
and carelessness. There is really no reason why this 
should be so. The distinction between the professional 
thing which is well done and the amateur thing which 
is not is modern and quite unsound; for every good 
‘* professional ’’ is in the strict sense of the word an 
amateur of his profession. This is splendidly true of 
the new armies. They are the product of enthusiasm 
and of a special cail. The progress of the men— 
progress rapid beyond the dreams of the old N.C.O.— 
is due to this fact more than to any other. They are 
all amateurs of their work. Mr. MacGill has picked 
the right word for his title. We should certainly 
expect him to do so; for Mr. MacGill has already 
established a claim to be seriously regarded as an 
author. He is one of the many young men of letters 
whom the war has called from imagination to reality. 
Characteristically he has not applied for a commission, 
but gone into the ranks as Rifleman Patrick MacGill. 
The author of ‘‘ Children of the Dead End”’ clearly 
has a right to be the friend and interpreter of the rank 
and file of the new armies. 

This little book is a collection of short sketches of 
the army in training. We are able quietly to follow 
the making of a soldier from the moment when he is 
enlisted and billeted to the moment when he entrains 
for an unknown destination. Rifleman MacGill allows 


his experiences to speak for themselves. Theg 
sketches are charmingly free of any attempt to improye 
the tale or put things at a maximum. They are diregt, 
Heroics are avoided. There are no crises of feeling 
or wrought description of hardship or change. This 
young soldier keeps wonderfully quiet about his 
feelings. ‘* What the psychological processes wer 
that led to my enlisting in Kitchener’s Army need not 
be enquired into’’, he begins; and this reticence cop. 
tinues to the end. We gather that the author love 
to march by night and enjoys the chaff of the coffee. 
shop and shares the general eagerness to come to 
blows with the enemy. But this little book stands, 
mainiy, as a very simple and almost impersonal 
account of ways and sayings and interests of the rank 
and file of thousands of companies now in training all 
over the country. 

Every scrap of writing which helps us to follow the 
growth of an army like no army that was ever raised 
in history will one day be treasured by the historians 
who add this great chapter to our national history, 
More especially will a simple book like this of Rifle. 
man MacGill be precious. For here is some part of 
the answer to the question, soon to be asked, ‘‘ How 
was it done?’’ Mostly it was done by good-fellow- 
ship and loyalty between all ranks and between all 
men, and the love they brought to their work. A 
striking chapter of this book shows how the young 
officers come freshly to parade to be tried upon the 
young riflemen as new and as raw as themselves. It 
tells of chaff and sympathy, of first ridiculous failures, 
of well-intended abuse, of allowances made by all 
parties—till at last the officers can command and the 
men can obey. Mr. MacGill cannot tell us exactly 
how it comes about; but thinks it is mostly the N.C.O, 
who has “‘ formed huge armies out of the rawest of 
raw material’. But the N.C.O. has something to 
say in expansive moments of the fine quality of the 
raw stuff which the country has given him to work 
upon—men who, like the author of this little book, have 
enlisted, but think with him that their ‘‘ psychological 
processes need not be enquired into ’’. 


WILD GEESE—AND OTHERS. 


“The Irish Abroad.’ By Elliot O'Donnell. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ROM early ages which only Jegend can reach the 
Irish have been a race of wanderers. As 
missionaries, conquerors, colonists, soldiers, adven- 
turers, artists, and exiles, they have spread the fame 
of their country to all quarters of the globe. In the 
third century of the Christian era they subdued North 
Britain, and gave the land its present name from the 
district of Scotia in Ulster. About three hundred 
years later began the reign of the saints, when Finnian 
started to work for the conversion of the Anglo 
Saxons, and, following his great example, there was 4 
steady flow of priests and monks to England, Scotland 
and the Continent, their names being still held in 
reverence in all parts of Northern Europe. More 
ambitious sea-voyages were also, according to tradi- 
tion, undertaken near this time, and the Irish, like the 
Norsemen, claim to have considerably anticipated 
Columbus in the discovery of America, two sailors, by 
name Barind and Mernoc, being said to have landed 
there about a.p. 500. Mercifully for Mr. Elliot 
O’Donnell, the scope and size of his book does not 
oblige him to consider critically this story, but he 
records it faithfully for the honourable legend it 1s, 
and from that point onward he can tread suref 
ground. 

In a single volume we can, of course, expect nothing 
more than a sketch of the history of the Irish abroad, 
and here, at times, the sketch is apt to degenerate into 
a catalogue. The author’s plan has evidently been to 
mention as many names as possible. To obtain men- 
tion in the list it needs only that a man should have 
left his country for a little while. The people of the 
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Celts, and, though Mr. Elliot O’Donnell gives an im- 
pressive record of the ‘*‘ Wild Geese,’’ he is almost 
unfortunately honest in setting beside it an account of 
other emigrants, among them even that Flecknoe 
whom Dryden satirised, who can only be classed as 
tame. In consequence the book is somewhat over- 
crowded, and, though certain merits are obvious in the 
author’s plan, it is annoying to find such fascinating 
personages as the Chevalier Wogan and Lally, the 
Governor of Pondicherry, dismissed with a casual line 
in a footnote. 

All the same, the record as it stands is one distinctly 
honourable to the courage and ability of its compiler’s 
countrymen. To follow it is to recall the lines of 
Thomas Davis: 

“ On far foreign fields from Dunkirk to Belgrade, 

Lie the soldiers and chiefs of the Irish Brigade ”’. 
There is scarcely a country in Europe which has not 
at one time or another been served by these wanderers, 
and though the greater number of the Jacobite exiles 
flocked to France to have a chance of serving their own 
king, one does not forget the Fitzgeralds, Taaffes, and 
Nugents in Austria, the O’Donnells in Spain, and the 
Brownes, O’Briens, and Lacys in Russia. Perhaps 
the most mournful feature in this scattering of the 
people was that regiments of men who had no quarrel 
with one another often met in deadly battle; but 
nothing, it seemed, could dim their fighting spirit. At 
no time, however, had the Prussian service any attrac- 
tion for Irish soldiers. Frederick the Great had his 
recruiting sergeants everywhere, but in Ireland he had 
the greatest difficulty to secure even a handful of men. 
The few who were foolish enough to enlist were, says 
Mr. Elliot O’Donnell, badly paid, brutally treated, and 
never won promotion. 

On the work done by his countrymen abroad in the 
arts Mr. Elliot O’Donnell makes some important com- 
ments. In literature and on the stage they have done 
decidedly well—if they have no considerable poet—but 
they have had few painters of any note. This, he 
suggests, is due to the essentially social disposition of 
the Irish, who need to live and move among their 
fellow-beings, and who lack the somewhat exclusive 
temperament which the art of painting seems to need. 
Probably the author is near the truth here, and his 
explanation might account, too, for the scarcity of 
great musicians. Of the emigrants to America and 
Australia there is, naturally, much to say, and in 
reading of them we come to quite different characteris- 
tics of the Irish race. In the military and naval 
history of the United States, indeed, they rank as 
second to none, yet it is in the adventures of finance 
and commerce they have shown their most remarkable 
talents beyond the Atlantic. Another writer—Mr. 
F. H. O’Donnell—tells a story of a dinner of two 
dozen of his compatriots in New York, when ‘‘a 
hundred million dollars put their legs under the table ’’, 
and he hints that these and a good many other wealthy 
exiles might have done a great deal more than they 
did towards curing the distresses of the Old Country. 
His namesake judges more charitably, but there is little 
doubt that the Irish in America, especially since the 
tush of Slavs and Latins to the West, are apt to lose 
their sense of nationality. Mr. Richard Croker, 
“boss’’ of Tammany Hall, seems to be one of the 
few who, having made a fortune, has chosen to return 
to the land of his birth. 


TIME AND TASTE. 


“Reticence in Literature.’ By Arthur Waugh. Wilson. 
3s. 6d. net. 


R. WAUGH writes pleasantly on literature and 
men of letters, and a quiet hour can be spent 

with the essays and studies which he has collected here 
from his scrap-books. Ranging easily from George 
Herbert to George Gissing, he covers far wider fields 
of thought than a reviewer can pretend to examine in 
the space of a column or thereabouts. In almost every 


page we seem to see reflected a life largely spent in sen- 
sitive reading. The book is obviously the result of 
well-weighed thought, and its inducement is to a like 
manner of careful discussion and appreciation, yet in 
its very moderation of judgment there is a kind of 
challenge. We can imagine a good many enthusiastic 
young writers coming to the end of the paper on 
Reticence in Literature ’’ and asking indignantly : 
“Are you for us or against us’’? Mr. Waugh at 
times confuses us when he discusses, for example, the 
right of poet, novelist; or dramatist to say all that is 
in his mind. On the one hand, he talks of the eternally 
fixed standard of the moral idea, and on the other, of 
the constantly changing taste of society which must 
regulate frankness in speech and manners. It is an 
excellent compromise on a hard question, but in reality 
it effects no settlement. 

Three centuries and more ago Puttenham thought 
to settle the point when he wrote in his ‘‘ Art of 
English Poesy ’’ that it was allowable to use matter 
‘*in some sort vain, dissolute, or wanton, so it be 
not very scandalous and of evil example’’. With 
small variation all our sober critics have ever since 
been repeating these words, but few agree as to what 
they mean. The language, according to Mr. Waugh’s 
argument, which was once used in polite company 
now sounds obscene, but we must not be offended by 
it when we meet it in old books. It conformed with 
the ordinary taste of its period, and must, therefore, 
be taken as healthy and normal. As theory all this is 
incontrovertible, but in practice the public is more 
prudish than it imagines. Elizabethan and Restora- 
tion dramatists, including Shakespeare, whom all 
profess to reverence, are read by nine out of ten in 
more or less mutilated versions, with resulting con- 
fusion of mind as to both age and author. Then, 
again, whilst we are told here that propriety of ex- 
pression varies, it is equally insisted that there remain 
for all time certain moral ideas which the man of 
letters may not try to move. Excellent in theory, of 
course, but on whom are we to rely that these ideas 
have been located? Less than seventy years ago an 
eminent reviewer thought he had found them, and 
attacked the story of ‘‘ Jane Eyre ’’, in which he noted 
‘‘murmuring against the comforts of the rich and 
against the privations of the poor, which, as far as 
each individual is concerned, is a murmuring against 
God’s appointment ’’. To-day there are some who see 
equally great offence in the love of Jane and Rochester, 
but to the majority the book seems blameless. The 
moral standard, it seems, shifts almost as quickly as 
fashions of speech. 

No course is left open to the critic save that of 
accepting Mme. de Staél’s dictum that literature is the 
expression of societies, and the words must be taken 
in a fuller sense than Mr. Waugh allows them. Books 
will change as the world changes, and the best of them 
will even foreshadow the changes. Those who have 
formed their tastes on the old masters may seldom 
care for the new developments, but there can be no 
returning in art, for, as Mr. George Moore wrote 
recently, a man can only write in the idiom of his own 
time. Throughout this volume of studies there is evi- 
dence of preference for what may be described as 
“sound ’’, and of distrust for the experimental and 
adventurous. There are some comments here on 
Swinburne which were written more than twenty years 
ago, and though they may still stand for Mr. Waugh’s 
opinion, we doubt whether he would write them exactly 
in the same terms to-day. It was an honest step to 
publish them in their original form, for they illustrate 
how imprudent a prudent criticism may become, and, 
incidentally, how true was the saying of Coleridge that 
to individuals, and even to nations, ‘‘ nothing appears 
rational, becoming, or beautiful’’ except ‘‘ what 
coincides with the peculiarities of their education ”’’. 
Swinburne is part of our education to-day; twenty 
years ago he was still something of a strange portent. 
Mr. Waugh’s papers make us curiously to reflect on 
the vagaries of time and taste. 
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THE GREEN WORLD. 

“Floral Rambles in Highways and Byways.” By Rev. 
Professor Henslow, M.A., F.L.8., F.G.8. 8.P.C.K. 
6s. net. 

(REVIEWED gy FRANCES CHESTERMAN.) 
ERTAIN early writers would ‘“‘ intreat diligently 
of the place of Paradise’’. Reaching beyond, 


they set the garden in regions near the moon, or | 
removed it in other ways from within normal experi- | 


ence. But some declined to speculate, being convinced 
that Eden lay about them still. Wild theories of 
situation or vegetation left these unmoved because to 


their minds a material inheritance more wonderful or | 


more beautiful than Earth was unimaginable. 
It is possible to be too occupied with considerations 
of Earth to enter into her pleasures, and there are self- 


selves to impressions received through other hearts 
and minds. 
tent to accept her, not from herself, but from such as 
see her and try to relate her story: as dreamers, not 
actors, they view scenes and seasons that are actual in 
“* glimpses of the moon ’’. 
it, “‘ material things are glorious and to know them 
glorious’’. No richer possession can be given to 


with an understanding of the sweetnesses and dignities 


in sound, for it is imperative that seeing and knowing | 
begin to take place in youth, and then writings about | 


outdoor things stir delight in that they stir recollection. 
First, we remember, Nature was with us not in 
imagination or mind but in ‘‘ the blood and brain”’, 


and so a passage upon ‘‘a thrush’s ringing notes at | 


dawn, or the sappy coppice in April with a blue and 
green ground of hyacinth and dog mercury ’’ brings 
again the ‘‘ unworn day ”’, the feel of dew-wet flowers, 
the all that Browning offers to imagination in ten 
homesick words. But, if there be no recollection; if 
in youth there was no joy of fields and lanes, of April 
and May mornings, or if the first half-conscious 
pleasure became staled through lack of help and sym- 
pathy, then, indeed, the spirit of Earth is incommuni- 
cable by words. To every child his great inheritance 
should be magnified. His innate inclination is towards 
sun and moon and stars; dust and water are his play- 
things ; flowers and colour attract his love. And what 
is this inclination but the answer of human spirit to 
the spirit of Divine beauty that informs the Universe? 

Once soaked, however, in the influence of the Earth, 
joy may be increased a thousand times by knowledge 
gained of scheme on scheme, plan on plan in the busy 
counsels of her handmaid Nature. And to such end 
Professor Henslow’s book most pleasantly serves. 
Through its teaching numbers of “secretaries of 
Nature’ should be made. Nor has he ignored the 
old philosophies, but through backward glances has 
commemorated lores and systems that are, or ought 
to be, a prized possession of every son of Earth. 

‘* To take rambles through the country ’’, says Pro- 
fessor Henslow, ‘‘ we must begin by walking down 
some country road or byway and then get over the 
stile and cross a meadow or cornfield, and so we will 
suppose our rambles to commence in this way’’. 
Meantime imagination, fed by herbals, takes back the 


mind to rambles that ended two hundred and fifty years | 


ago. Old Gerard joins our party and learns to under- 
stand those things for which his age was yet unripe. 


He may find at length the reason why “‘ one kind of | 


plant will thrive, multiply, and exterminate another in 
one locality, while the reverse will take place else- 
where ’’; why plants degenerate or suffer degradation ; 
why a hedge-climber will persist in eccentric turnings 
and twistings and reachings out. These things, per- 
ceived now, were perceived by Gerard and Parkinson, 
as by Pliny before them. Not observation but 
deduction was at fault. Is it surprising that where 
was no resolved science romance crept in and blunted 
enquiry; that perceiving a curious ‘“‘ animality’’, a 
‘* mysterious intelligence ’’ in the behaviour of certain 
plants—in, for example, briony, sundew, and wood- 
sorrel—men were prepared to believe in the miraculous 


Yet, would they but know | 


and to admit ‘‘ that there is some great matter jg 
hearbs and much true that is so wonderfully reporte 
of them ’’? 

Old London’s suburbs rise again in their perished 
vegetation as we go with Gerard to seek for simples. 
for ‘‘ Frogge-bit in ditches about S. George his field 
and in the ditches by the Thames side neere to Lambeth 
Marsh’’; for ** Dogges-grass as it is both growing 
and turned up with the harrow in the fields between 
Tower Hill and Radcliffe’’; for ‘‘ Wild Clary, or Oculys 
Christi, in its favourite ground in the fields of Holbom 


_ meer to Grayes Inne in the highway by the end of , 


bricke-wall ’’ ; for ‘* Ruta muraria growing in the walls 
of the Queenes Pallace of Richmond’”’. Or we may 


under the same guidance wander at hazard in “ the 
| wood adjoining to Islington ’’ or in ‘‘ Chelsey fields”, 


: ' or in ‘‘ meadows between Lambeth and Battersea ”’, 
conceived lovers of Nature who almost confine them- | 


Professor Henslow states the importance of know. 


They scarcely ‘‘ see? Nature, being con- | ing all that is possible of the structure of flowers, 


course’’, he says, **‘ floral naturalists—such as 
I assume my readers wish to be—must know all they 
can about the structure of flowers. There are two 
objects in view: the first, the most important and 
fascinating pursuit, is to discover how every flower is 
specially adapted to be ‘ pollinated ’—i.e., to receive 


children than trained perception of colour and form | 


ensure fertilisation and thereby ripe seed. . . . The 
other object—the only one formerly considered—is for 
the purposes of classification ’’. 

The most puzzling thing in matters psychological is, 
perhaps, the slow growth or apparent non-growth of 


_ seeds of truth in the mind of humanity. Virgil has a 


word upon it, and Emerson, in whom ancient thought 
became ‘‘ domesticated ’’, speaks of our being screened 
from premature ideas so that ‘‘ we cannot see things 
that stare us in the face until the hour arrives when 
the mind is ripened to receive them’’. So with the 
physiology and classification of plants. Not only 
origins of ‘* habits ’’ were referred to the unknowable, 
but structure itself was scarcely enquired into save in 


The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


“would be one which based life” 
“‘assurance on as nearly as possible” 
“‘bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
‘‘case of Mutual Associations, some” 
** periodical sharing in the profits which ” 
“incidentally accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 
SYSTEM OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“‘ particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low non-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 
“the right to participate in Surplus.” 


Accumulated Funds amount to £16,000,000 


ESTABD. 
1837. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Loadon : 3 Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 
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SUN LIF 


OFFICE. Estd. 1810. 
LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
With or Without Medical Examination. 
SINKING FUND OR CAPITAL REDEMPTION ASSURANCES. 


Apbly to the General Manager, 63 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., for the Society's new Pamphlet— 


“THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” 


The Edinburgh Life Assurance G: 


FOUNDED 1823. 


Funds - £4,515,741 


Annual Bonuses 
Vesting Immediately. 


In spite of Increased Taxation and Death 

Claims caused by the War, the Rate of Bonus 

was maintained and Full Provision made for 
Depreciation at 31st December, 1914. 


Head Office - - 26 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
London Office: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, E.C. 


Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 
A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENT TIMES 


—— For particulars address the 


GRESHAM | LIFE ASSURANCE 


ST. MILDRED'S "HOUSE. P POULTRY, E.C. 
Founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 


The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, 

Transacts all classes of Fire and Accident Business. 

Chief Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 


COUNTY 


Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE Personal Acoldent and Disease, 
OFFICE, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 


50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 


AND Burglary and Theft, 
4LOMBARD ST.,E.C. Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insura ‘ected the most favourable terms. The business of this 
to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - = £€118,000,000 
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PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
* 20 HANOVER Square, W. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 
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the cause of classification, or when medicine required 
‘a kind of dissection for its own purposes. Solomon 
was a ‘‘ Master of Botany ’’, Empedocles had ideas 
upon seeds, Pliny divined some great matter in herbs. 
For all the reasoning, from Virgil to Emerson, it is 
strange that the handling and dissection of flowers for 
medicine did not lead to earlier scientific consideration. 
‘* The yellow chives or threads in the middle of the 
flower ’’ had significance in conserves: in other pre- 
parations the ‘‘white nails’’ at the base of rose 
petals must be removed. Yet for all this handling 
the narrowest conception prevailed as to physiology 
and scope of life in plants. 

Up to the 17th century classifications were made in 
general from the form of the flower, though Cesalpin, 
at least, had clearly attempted to establish a natural 
order of classification on philosophical principles. 
Then arose a certain number of men in whom the 
spirit of enquiry was fully awakened. These fastened 
on the works of the greater botanists, Gesner and 
others, and soon science quickened and is seen to have 
been hastening in evolution. Robert Morison, pro- 
fessor of botany at Oxford, led with a careful digestion 
of the systems of Gesner, Czsalpin and Column em- 
bodied in labours of his own. And in immediate 
succession came John Ray, who in his work ‘‘ Historia 
Plantarum Universalis’’, 1686-1704, retained 
‘* fruit basis ’’ upon which these worked whilst adding 
some discoveries of his own, notably the distinguish- 
ing of flowering and flowerless plants and the grand 
division of the former into Monocotyledons and Dico- 
tyledons. 

A great advance was also made at this time through 
Dr. Nehemiah Grew, who published in 1682 a work 
on vegetable physiology. A meditation on animal 
anatomy is said to have led him to consider the 
anatomy of plants and to become convinced ‘‘ that 
there are those things within a Plant little less admir- 
able than within an Animal, that a Plant as well as an 
Animal is composed of several Organical Parts, some 
whereof may be called its Bowcls. That every Plant 
hath Bowels of divers kinds, containing divers kinds 
of Liquors. That even a Plant lives partly upon Aer ; 
for the reception whereof it hath those Parts which 
are answerable to Lungs. So that a Plant is, as it 
were, an Animal in Quires; as an Animal is a Plant or 
rather several Plants bound up into one Volumn’’. 

The ancient idea of a divine plan by which the most 
noble, as the most humble, arts should be gradually 
struck out from human experience and meditation 
finds few apter illustrations than in the slow, laborious 
evolution of scientific botany. 


NOVELS. 


“ Dead Souls.” By Nikolai Gogol. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


the” 


_ brevity at all costs, and it follows that at times, um 
less the reader is to fill in several gaps from his own 


F, according to Turgeniev, you speak to an English- | 


man, the conversation sooner or later comes to | 
_ without troubling to interest us at all in the persons who 


sport ; if to a Frenchman, sooner or later to a woman; if 
to a Russian, the conversation always comes round to 
Russia. There is scarcely a novel in the Russian lan- 
guage that has not a national character. ‘‘ Dead 
Souls ’’ is no exception to the rule. ‘‘ Indeed’’, writes 


Mr. Stephen Graham in his Introduction, ‘‘ if asked | 


which Russian novel was the most characteristically 


| 


national, it would be necessary to answer: This novel | 
of Gogol, not Tolstoy’s ‘War and Peace’ or Turge- | 


niev’s ‘Virgin Soil’, or Dostoieffsky’s 
Karamanzof’, but Gogol’s ‘ Dead Souls’ ’’. 


‘ Brother | 
_ “The Berlin Court Under William II.” 


Every country has its own particular form of | 


humour, and ‘‘ Dead Souls’’ is regarded as the 
greatest humorous novel in the Russian language. 
The characters in the book have become national types 
and are to Russians what Micawber, Mr. Pickwick, or 
Falstaff are to us. But the humour of ‘‘ Dead Souls ”’ 
is hardly the kind of humour we understand in Eng- 
land. It is of the local, not of the universal, type. 
Dealing with the period prior to the emancipation of 
serfs, in 1861, its humour is of a somewhat grim 
description. It is concerned with the traffic in serfs. 


In the days of serfdom a man’s importance dependej 
upon the number of serfs, referred to as ‘‘ souls” 
kept on his estate. Tchitchikoff, the hero of “Dey 
Souls ’’, hit upon an ingenious plan for making Money, 
He persuaded various landowners to transfer to hip 
on paper their dead serfs, with a view of raising money 
on the security of their souls. The subject has a gry 
some vein in it which hardly lends itself to our idea gf 
humour; but Tchitchikoff is a broadly-conceived, fy, 
blooded character, in whose various adventures, 
scribed at portentous length, it is inypossible not to fy, 
come interested. He is a type of the picturesque ruffian, 
not without engaging characteristics, in whose fortung 
and misfortunes men see themselves reflected. But th 
special interest of ‘‘ Dead Souls”’ for English readey 
lies in its pictures of Little Russian life. They ap 
very attractive, showing us as they do the gentler South 
of Russia, with its bright flowers and pageantry ang 
marvellous southern spring. Gogol paints in warm, 
vivid colours, and even from a translation it is easy 
to understand why he achieved so high a reputation in 
his own country. 


“You Never Know Your Luck.” 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
Sir Gilbert Parker is too practised a hand to tum 
out a thoroughly bad novel. He is always readable, 
but in point of plot and execution this is easily the 
worst example of his art we have come across. Per 
haps we should not speak of art in this connection, 
For ‘‘ You Never Know Your Luck ”’ belongs to the 
order of machine-made productions. You can see and 
hear the wheel a-work. A strong love interest, a 
heroine of early Victorian virtue who revels in self- 
sacrifice, an inveterate gambler who is really a fine 
fellow, a villain addicted to drink and drugs, anda 
plentiful supply of West Canadian local colour ar 
the materials out of which the thing has been put 
together. To be a confirmed gambler would seem 
from this book, which sometimes reads like a pro 
gambling tract, to be the surest way to the heart ofa 
woman. All the characters work very hard to drown 
the creaking of the machinery, which seems several 
times on the point of breaking down. The mechanical 
skill of Sir Gilbert Parker just saves the situation. 


“ Shower and Shine.” By Guy Fleming. Longmans. 6. 

Mr. Fleming is a writer who devotes himself to the 
cult of the short story, and some of his work reachesa 
high standard. From earlier volumes which have 
appeared with his name we remember two or three 
grim little sketches, notably ‘‘ The Crowner’s Quest” 
and ‘*‘ Mrs. Lestrange ’’, in which there were signs of 
uncommon talent. Nothing quite as good can be found 
in ‘‘ Shower and Shine’’. Mr. Fleming believes in 


By Gilbert Parker, 


imagination, the tales appear somewhat thin. Now 
and then, for instance, the author gives us an incident 


take part in it. He has, however, considerable power 
of expression, and is commendably reticent of personal 
emotion. At the best he is a sharp observer, capable 
of putting on paper a vignette of life. Apart from 
faults of craftsmanship, his worst tendency is towards 
a rather shallow kind of irony. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
Frankly we are not able to identify the author of this book, 
whose identity is concealed under a fictitious title, or to witness 
for or against his credentials. We have to take the book upot 
its simple merits. We have had many portraits of the Kaiser 
in these Jast months. He has been presented to us in many 
characters—as the weak tool of his counsellors ; as an impetuous 
blunderer, acting from egotism or pique; as a cool thinker 
in blood and iron; as an amiable sovereign acting for the best 
in a difficult position. On the whole, the portrait here presented 
in the earlier pages of this volume by Count Axel Von Schweril 
is as near the picture of a credible man as any we have read sine 
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, will be held in the 


The Church Army in War Time. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE CHURCH ARMY 


QUEEN’S HALL, Langham Place, W. 
(Sole Lessees : Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 
on 
Thursday Afternoon next, 6th May, at 3 o’clock. 
THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP TAYLOR SMITH 
(Chaplain-General to the Forces), will preside, supported by a number of 
Bishops and other Clergy and Laymen. 
ORGAN RECITAL at 2.30 p.m., 
by MR. REGINALD GOSS-CUSTARD. 
EVERY FRIEND AND SUPPORTER of the Church Army is earnestly 
quested to be p GIF [S in aid of the War Work, for announce- 
ment at the Meeting, will be most gratefully received. Cheques crossed 
“Barclay's a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, Hon. 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bry nston Street, Marble Arch, London, 
W. A limited number of RESERVEvL SEATS will be available, 
application for which should be made at once to Prebendary Carlile, 
as above. Tickets will be forwarded in strict order of priority. 


M. EMILE VANDERVELDE 


WILL SPEAK AT THE 
SAVOY THEATRE, STRAND (‘By kind permission of Mr. H. B. Irving), 
AT 
3.30 p.m., MONDAY, MAY 10th, 


The Great Hopss Ho Charishes for the Future of Beigium, 
Miss MARIE BREMA 


has kindly consented to Recite M, Emile Cammaerts's ““CARILLON,” 


Profits to be Divided between the Fund for Relieving the 
Urgent Needs of the Belgian Soldiers now at the Front 
(Union of Committees, British Gifts for Belgians) and the 
Women’s Service Fund of the London Society of the N.U.W.8.S8. 


Tickets: 10s. 6d. to 1s. Obtainable from Miss P. Stra hey, L.S.W.S.. 58 
Victoria Street, S.W., or at the Savoy Theatre, and at Messrs. Keith Prowse’s 
and Messrs, Chappell's Offices throughout London. 


THE 


WELSH CHURCH ACT. 


HE action of the Government in forcing the Welsh Church Bill upon 

the Statute Book by means of the Parliament Act, and bringing it 
into immediate operation in spite of the Prime Minister's pledge not to 
proceed with controversial Tegislation during the War, necessitates 
continued effort in defence of the Church in Wales. 

Churchmen are therefore invited to support the CENTRAL CHURCH 
DEFENCE COMMITTEE, so that, when national conditions permit, an 
effective campaign may be launched for the repeal of the Act. 

Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to the Secretary at 
the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, Dean’s Yard, 


Westminster, S.W. 
T. MARTIN TILBY, 
Secretary. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination May 18th, 19th, 20th. At least Ten Entrance Scholarships 
value £75 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, 
including James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with 
preference for boys born, educated, or residing*in Herefordshire. Also Army 
and Old Cheltonian Scholarships. 

Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open 
for next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
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in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
GALICIA FUND. 


Help Suffering Poland 


by contributing to the 
GREAT BRITAIN TO POLAND AND 
GALICIA FUND. 


An area seven times the size of Belgium 
has been ravaged three times by the 
Germans. Millions are homeless and 
starving. Old men and women in the 
midst of the bitter, hard winter have lost 
the roofs over their heads, and when children 
stretch out their thin arms crying for bread, 
their mothers can only answer with tears. 


The spectre of hunger has cast its wither- 
ing hands over the vast land between the 
Niemen and the Carpathians. Workmen 
have lost their work, for all the workshops 
and factories are shut. The plough is 
rusting from want of use, for the labourer 
has been robbed of tools and seed. Epi- 
demics have spread throughout the country, 
and the domestic hearth is extinguished. 
HAS POLAND THE RIGHT TO YOUR 

HELP ? 


Yes: every nation has this right in the 
name of humanity. But Poland has the 
right also in the name of her historic past. 
During centuries Poland was the messenger 
of progress, the defender of the oppressed. 
Wherever great disasters struck the peoples, 
bringing hunger and need, Polish offerings 
flowed thither. Let the Polish towns aad 
villages spring to life again from their ruins! 
Let Polish hearts know other feelings than ' 
pain, let the voice of Poland not only speak 
inasigh! Let Polish mothers be able to 
give their children something more than ' 
tears ! 
Also, by helping Poland you will be able 
to show your practical admiration for the ' 
splendid part played in this war by our ally, 
great, brotherly Russia. 
Twenty Shillings will keep 20 people from starva- j 
tion for a week. 
Committees have been established in all the : 
principal cities of the United Kingdom. 
Chairman of the London Committee : 
PRINCESS BARIATINSKY. 
(Now in Warsaw distributing proceeds of the Fund.) 
Acting Chairman: The LADY BYRON. 


Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM. 
Hon. President Edinburgh Committee: 
THE LORD DUNEDIN. 
Hon. President Manchester Committee : 
The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
Hon. President Newcastle-upon-Tyne Committee: 
The Very Rev. THE DEAN OF DURHAM. 
Hon. Treasurer: EVELEIGH NASH, Esgq., 
Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly, London. 
Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 
64. Old Broad Street, E.C. 
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wat broke out. The bleek is a reasonable black, and the white is 
eredible white. But the book strangely changes in the last 
chapter) to a diary which simply proves that history can be 
like a tale by Mr. William Le Queux when history is anonymously 
written. If this diary be a faithful document, it shows 
that the makers of history are unable, when they come to write 
it, to giveto it the appearance of truth. We commend this 
book for the bulk of its pages, but we must leave the last 
chapter to the discretion of the reader. 
“My Path Through Life.”” By LilliLehmann. Putnam. 3.50 fcs. 
There are pages of quite extraordinary value in these 
memories of Madame Lehmann. Madame Lehmann was more 
than a prima donna. She had a real knowledge of music and 
an intelligent enthusiasm for great work. She takes herself 
seriously in these recollections ; but, then, she surely had cause 
to do so. Perhaps the most important pages of the book— 
pages which make the book necessary to all Wagnerians—are 
those in which she describes her season at the Bayreuth in 
1875. Here we get some very precious glimpses of Wagner at 
work. Particularly we realise how much the cardboard and 
limelight, the haberdashery and paint, of the theatre mattered 
to Wagner. Madame Lehmann describes for us the horror 
with which, as a Rhinewarden, she first saw the “ machine ee in 
which she was doomed to deliver her part. Only’ when Riezl, 
“brave as death’, had ventured to illustrate the comparative 
safety of this triumph of Wagnerian stage-craft could any of 
the ladies be persuaded to leave the solid boards. Finally, when 
the feat was accomplished, Wagner is described as weeping 
“tears of joy”. It seems amazing to those who do not realise 
how deeply ingrained was his boyish enthusiasm for toy dragons 
and toy castles that he should really have attached as much im- 


portance to stage-effects that have long since passed out of | 


intelligent drama into the British theatre as he did to his im- 
mortal music. But here is Madame Lehmann to remind us that 
the Wagnerian opera was not unrelieved by human weakness. 
“ Rural Housing.” By WilliamG. Savage. T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a very useful book. The writer has had exceptional 
opportunities of mastering the subject from its administrative 
side as Medical Officer of Health for the county of Somerset— 
an agricultural county. As might be expected, Dr. Savage 
does not fall into the mistake made continually by politicians 
of thinking that cottages are paying property. As a matter of 
fact many rural landlords would be far better off if they had no 
such property at all. None the less the fact remains that the 
countryside must be occupied and the question of properly 
housing the people is as far off solution as ever. A great merit 
in this volume is that it is not written with a political bias. 
It is am honest attempt to display the whole problem with fair- 
ness and with a just appreciation of all the difficulties of the case. 
It will be an invaluable handbook to all who are concerned 
with the administration of the country districts. And if read 
together with the Report of the Advisory Committee of the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries on Rural Cottages (1914), it will 
help country landlords not a little to improve their cottages 
efficiently and economically. 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


The Editor of “ The Edinburgh Review ’’ continues this 
quarter his criticism of the emergency measures of the Govern- 
ment. He now takes for special object of attack the conduct 
by the Government of the sugar question and the dye question. 
Here, undoubtedly, in both instances, the Government blun- 
dered. Mr. McKenna at the start of the war gambled in sugar 
to the loss of the country and to the benefit of the enemy. 
There was no real danger of the world’s supply being cornered 
and theGovernment’s huge speculative purchases simply helped to 
keep up the price. Moreover, buying sugar from Holland meant 
buying indirectly from the enemy; for, obviously, the Dutch 
markets being emptied of their supply they would be filled 
up again from Germany at the German price. We have our- 
selves gone exhaustively into the dye question. Mr. Cox 
would have had the Government stay out of this adventure 
entirely. Rightly he points out that the Government scheme 
was absurdly weak, but wrongly he concludes that to do nothing 
would have been best. The truth is that in this matter Mr. 
Cox shows the same original fault as the Government he con- 
demns. He keeps too rigidly to his principles at a time when 
every measure must needs be opportune. But his survey 
admirably concludes with a clear statement of perhaps the 
deepest question of the whole war. Will the war change the 
industrial and business point of view of workers and traders ? 
“Whether the war will have a sufficient moral influence to 
effect, even temporarily, this great revolution in the conduct 
of our industries is at the moment doubtful. There is as yet 
no evidence that either masters or men are generally prepared 


| edition Sir James Frazer has just completed. Other articles d 


themselves out of the necessities of the nation. The truth jy 
that the motives which regulate. men’s conduct in i , 
and commerce are, for reasons inherent in human nature, funds. 
mentally different from the motives which regulate the condug 
of the soldier. It may conceivably be: possible during: thy 
emergency of war to impose—partly by the pressure of publig 
opinion and partly by the coercive power of the law—j, 
soldier’s ethics upon the industrial population.” Mr. Dayg 
Hannay’s article upon English sea power is a true, contig 
story of the main motive of our history. Since the los q 
Calais this motive has been to keep strong on the sea, but & 
avoid seeking continental acquisitions at the expense of E 
Powers. Elizabeth refused the Netherlands: the British peopk 
refused Dunkirk when Charles I. tempted them; and afty 
these two crises it was never imagined that Great Britain hy 
any object in her wars but to ensure that the near coasts shou 
never be used to threaten her naval supremacy. Other articly 
of ability and pertinence are by Mr. A. D. Hall, Mr. Algy 
Thorold, Mr. Sidney Low, Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, and Mf, 
Prevost Battersby. 

“The Quarterly Review ’’ begins with an examination inty 
the elaims of Germany to culture. Sir William Ramsay an 
Professor Gilbert Murray are among the investigators, and iti 
some relief to find the subject treated without prejudice 
temper. Professor Vinogradoff gives a most hopeful account 
his recent visit to Russia. The hopes he formed of the ney 
day in Russia have been borne out by the things he has see 
and the people with whom he has talked. There is an especially 
striking passage concerning the religious character of the present 
war. The Russians keep together and fight together apart 
| from the mere discipline of arms. Mere discipline has neve 
been enough to inspire the people of Russia to a great collective 
| achievement. There has to be something which Professe 
| Vinogradoff describes as “‘ choral action.” The writer conclude 
| his article with a clear hint as to Russia’s own just aspiration 

of future development which will be read by her allies with 

sympathy and understanding. We have already referred to the 
| Rector of Exeter’s notice of the “Golden Bough”, whose thin 


interest are contributed by Sir C. V. Stanford, Mr. Lawrene 
Binyon, and Professor Stanley Lane Poole. 
Erratum.—* The Handbook of Folklore” reviewed last week is 


the new edition, revised and enlarged by Miss C. S. Bourne, 
and is published at 6s. net, not 15s. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
BiocrapPuy. 
Juliette Drouet’s Love Letters to Victor Hugo (Edited by L. Guim 
baud). Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 
Samuel Henry Jeyes (Sidney Low and W. P. Ker). Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Fiction. 
A Man’s Road (Sir H. Gordon). Chapman. 6s. 
Payment (R. Allantini). Melrose. 6s. 


The Story Behind the Verdict (Frank Danby). Cassell. 6s. 
Love-Birds in the Coco-Nuts (P. Blundell). Lane. 6s. 
The Pagans (H. Fraser). Hutchinson. 6s. 

Fall In (J. P. Molyneux). Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 


Vain-Glory (A. A. R. Firbank). Grant Richards. 6s. 
Two Sinners (David G. Ritchie). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
History anp Economics. 
A Short History of Belgium and Holland (Alexander Young). Unwin. 


5s. net. 
from 1798 to 1914 (A. E. P. B. Weigall). Blackwood. 10s. 64. 


Egypt 


net. 

England and the British Empire, Vol. IV. (A. D. Innes). Rivington’s. 
6s. net. 

The Measurement of Social Phenomena (A. L. Bowley). King. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Panama Canal and International Trade Competition (J. Hutchin- 
son). Macmillan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Diplomat’s Memoir of 1870 (F. Reitlinger). Chatto. 2s. net. 

Boon, the Mind of the Race, The Wild Asses of the Devil, and The 
Last Trump (R. Bliss). Unwin. 6s. 

Fly-Fishing (J. C. Mottram). ‘“* Field ” Office. 5s. net. 

More Anecdotes of Bench and Bar (A. H. Engelbach). Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 

Pre-Reformation Scholars in Scotland in the XVth Century (W. F. 
Leith). Maclehose. 6s. net. 

Quaker Women (M. R. Brailsford). Duckworth. 17s. 6d. net. 

The French Revoiution and the English Novel (A. Gregory). Put- 
nam. 7s. 6d. net. 

The German Emperor (Christian Gauss). 

The War and Its Issues (J. Oman). 
3s. net. 

The War and the Balkans (N. Buxton, M.P.). 
2s. 6d. net. 

War, Progress, and the End of History (V. Solovier). Hodder. 6+ 


Heinemann. 6s. net. 
Cambridge University Press. 


Allen and Unwin. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF ST. GEORGE 


FOUNDED 1894 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
Patrons; HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


© er English Patriotic Society seeks to inspire our fellow- 
countrymen throughout the world with a jealous pride in all 


that concerns the welfare and greatness of their native land and 
Empire. 


Membership is restricted to Englishmen and Englishwomen or 
their issue, wheresoever born, being British subjects. 


Annual Subscription, from {1 1s. to 5s., which includes, post 
free, ‘‘ The English Race,"’ published quarterly. 


Further particulars of 
HOWARD RUFF, Hon. Secretary, 
241 Shaftesbury Avenue, London. 


NATIONAL BOOK TRADE 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts 
and approved under the National Insurance Act.) 


President: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of distress 
Booksellers’ 


among and Publishers’ Assistants. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Life Membership, £5. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 


No application for help has been refused. 
Please support the Booksellers’ Society. 


R. W. THORNTON, 


Walbrook, E.C. Secretary. 


H. G. COMMIN, 
New and Second-hand Bookseller, 
100 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


Enquiries promptly answered. Always a large stock of books of 
Antiquarian and general interest. A New Catalogue of Second- 
hand Books ready, sent upon application. 


Exxcurtors, TrusTEEs, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WorKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FuRNITURE, PicTuRES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, Lacz, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALB ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


HYDRO Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
Comfort, with the Baths 
and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


o Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advise, 
Estimates, aad all iafor.n ation free of charg2. Realises reseived. 
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_-*IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY AND IF YOU 
WANT 


The Very Latest 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


4/4 


to the Publisher of the “Evening 
Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 
for six months you will receive at your 
breakfast table on Sunday morning the 
SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 


of the 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 


EB 


THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 
Latest Books. “*Gossip about Books,” 
every Thursday; ‘“ Books worth 
Reading,” every Saturday ; ‘* Magazine 
Reviews,” Ist week in every month. 


Globe 


THOS 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and 

safety of the Country and the Empire, and improve 

the moral and physical condition of the people by 

bringing about the adoption of Universal Military 
Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 


s. a. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... .. 10 10 @ 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of iates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE. 


Tue Ordinary General Meeting of the Anglo-Portuguese Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., was held on Friday, 23rd ult., at the London 


Chamber of Commerce, Cannon Street, E.C., Mr. Herbert Allen, | 


the Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Chairman said: It will be unnecessary for me on this 
occasion to dilate at any great length upon the accounts, which, 
at all events as regards profit and loss, present no_ particular 
feature. There is what we have come to regard as the customary 
growth in gross income, but the increase in net profit is not quite 
commensurate with the increased revenue. A large additional 
staff was engaged early last year for the Company’s new exchange 
in the north of Lisbon, but the actual opening of the exchange 
did not take place until after the close of the year, so that we 
had the additional expense without corresponding income. It may, 
I think, be said that about £20,000 of last year’s capital expendi- 
ture is only just beginning to be reproductive. It was partly in 
anticipation of this that I last year thought I ought to prepare you 
for a possible temporary set-back in our dividend, especially in 
view of the recent increase in the share capital, but happily the 
Board have not after all felt it necessary to encroach upon the 
ysual distribution of 8 per cent. In our new exchange this year 
we anticipate having a considerable accretion of business with but 
a moderate addition to the expenses. You will see by the profit 
and loss account that the gross revenue for the year 1914 amounted 
to £71,339, the expenses (including £2,024 royalties payable to 
the Government) to £44,675, and the gross profit to £26,664. 
After providing £2,046 for debenture interest and £1,554 for the 
sinking fund, the amount available for disposal, including £6,869 
brought in from the previous account, is £29,933. Out of this we 
are setting aside £10,000 to the formation of a renewals fund; 
we are adding £2,500 to the exchange fluctuation account, bring- 
ing it up to £6,500; the interim dividend of 3 per cent. which we 
paid in October last absorbed £4,461; the final dividend of 5 
per cent. (making 8 per cent. for the year) will absorb a further 
47,500; and we are left with 45,742 to carry forward. Thus, 
although we are maintaining the 8 per cent. dividend on a largely 
increased capital, I do not think it can be charged against us that 
we are dividing ‘‘ up to the hilt,’’ as the saying goes, or in any 
way departing from our usual conservatism in the matter of 
finance. Now with regard to the balance-sheet, the only feature 
to which I will direct your attention at this stage is the reduction 
in the item ‘‘ sundry creditors ’’ from £28,774 to the more normal 
level of £13,525. The completion of the North Exchange was the 
most important work of the year, and accounted for £19,542 of 
the total capital expenditure of £27,229. The switchboard of the 
new exchange is of the latest type, being known as the No. 1 
relay common battery board of the Western Electric Company. It 
is already fitted for 1,800 subscribers, and has an ultimate 
capacity of 6,000, so that, although the district served by the new 
exchange is rapidly extending, its telephone needs for many years 
to come are amply provided for. You will see by the accounts 
that we have carried out, or partly carried out, the programme 
foreshadowed at the last meeting with regard to the question of 
depreciation. Instead of continuing to build up indefinitely what 
in the balance-sheet is, perhaps somewhat misleadingly, called a 
reserve fund—which was liable at any time to be appropriated to 
the reduction of capital expenditure, or written off for deprecia- 
tion—we are inclined in future to write off depreciation year by 
year. You may remember that the 1913 accounts closed with a 
teserve fund of £55,000, and £30,000 of this we have since 
appropriated to the reduction of capital expenditure, from 
£200,355 to £260,355. That leaves us still with an unappropri- 
ated reserve fund of £25,000, and this sum, added to the renewals 
fund, we consider ample to cover any further depreciation. 
Largely arising out of the political situation in Portugal—which 
I am bound to confess is anything but satisfactory—there has 
been a further rise in the premium on gold. Fortunately, how- 
ever, our remittances were protected by bills which we had bought 
ahead, and this is shown by the fact that, although exchange on 
London at the end of the year had declined to 36d., we were still 
Temitting at 44d. per escudo. In order to protect ourselves as far 
as possible against any further heavy fall in exchange we have 
tecently bought bills enough to cover our remittances for the 
current year, but, of course, at a price which compares unfavour- 
ably with what we got last year. Although political and commer- 
cial conditions in Portugal at the present time are so unsettled 
they are not reflected in the business of this Company, which is 
continually expanding, there is no falling off in the demand for 
telephone facilities. But now that the North Exchange has been 
completed and paid for we ought to be able to meet this demand 
for some time to come by a very moderate expenditure of capital. 
That being the case, and having successfully got through what I 
May perhaps call our financial transition of 1914, there seems no 
Teason why we should not be able to look for a continuation of 
what has come to be regarded as our normal 8 per cent. dividend. 
This, however, is largely a question of the course of exchange. 

The report and accounts were seconded by Mr. Frederick Kerr, 
and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Kingsbury, 
a final dividend of 5 per cent. (making 8 per cent. for the year 
ending 31 December 1914) was declared. 


VICKERS, LTD. 


Tue Annual Meeting of shareholders of Vickers, Ltd., was held 
on Tuesday at the Royal Victoria Station Hotel, Sheffield, Mr. 
Albert Vickers, Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Chairman: As usual, I would ask you to take the report 
and accounts as read. You will all have noticed two departures 
from the old practice of the Company, in our holding the 
meeting so late in the year and in our choosing as a place for it 
this hotel instead of our own offices. It is impossible for us at 
the present time to show the works to a large body of shareholders, 
many of whom are personally unknown to the directors and staff, 
so we thought it best to hold the meeting here as being more con- 
venient for shareholders. The lateness of the meeting is due to 
the difficulties of stock-taking without interruption of output and 
to the enormous amount of new work of every description being 
carried out, much of it involving a great deal of detail in the 
accounts. Those who are in a position to know the difficulties 
with which work is carried on under war conditions will agree 
with the directors that the report and accounts disclose a very 
satisfactory condition of affairs, and I am sure they will feel also 
that it was most fortunate that when the war broke out the Com- 
pany was in a very strong financial position, and so was able 
not only to pay without delay the interim dividend which was 
declared a short time before the outbreak of the war, but also to 
meet the very heavy demands made upon it for expenditure on 
capital and other accounts. I have, on former occasions, been able 
to give you some indication of the amount of orders on the Com- 
pany’s books. I regret that this time I can neither give you figures 
as to these or as to the output. I may, however, say that we are 
employing at present in our own works some 50 per cent. more 
men than at any previous time, and that, in addition, we are 
placing as many orders as possible for half-finished and even 
finished material with other engineering firms. You will easily 
understand that under these conditions manufacture is not carried 
on on the most economical lines, but in the present necessities of 
the country we have had to pay more regard to getting a large 
output than to cheapness of manufacture. As the result of the 
war practically all raw materials have largely increased in price, 
and wages also have risen very much, not only in time rates, for 
large advances have been given to every class of labour, but also 
to the very large amount of overtime worked. Labour has also 
been very difficult to obtain, especially in the London district. 
I regret that three of the Board are unfortunately absent to-day— 
Sir Trevor Dawson is abroad on business and Mr. Vincent Vickers 
is confined to his house by illness, while Mr. Barker has to remain 
in charge of our office in London. 

Sir Vincent Caillard, in response to an invitation from the 
Chairman, explained the position of the bondholders in the Im- 
perial Ottoman Docks Arsenals and Naval Constructions Com- 
pany. So far, he said, they had been obliged to answer all 
inquiries with the reply that they were dealing with the question 
in the best interests of the bondholders, and they did not at the 
time consider it advisable to give any further information. There 
were very far-reaching interests involved besides those of the 
bondholders themselves and the two companies interested, Sir 
W. G. Armstrong Whitworth and Co. and Vickers, Ltd. They 
had now reached a position in which, so far as they could foresee, 
Armstrong Whitworth and themselves would be able very shortly 
to make an offer to the bondholders, an offer, he said, ‘‘ by which 
we will undertake, if the bondholders desire it, to repurchase the 
holdings at par value of the amounts that have been paid up to 
date, with accrued interest. That offer will very shortly be made.” 

The Chairman formally moved the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet and the declaration of the final dividends, making 
124 per cent. on the ordinary for the year. 

A Shareholder asked if the directors’ commission was included 
in the profits, and, if not, what was the amount. 

The Chairman replied that the commission was fully described 
in the articles of association. 

Mr. E. G. Lancaster, another shareholder, complimented the 
directors on an excellent balance-sheet, and said he was quite 
satisfied with the return on his investment. 

The report and accounts were passed. 

Major Leslie expressed regret at the absence of their late Chair- 
man, Colonel Vickers, who was ill. He moved a resolution of 
sympathy with him, and expressed the hope that he would be 
soon restored to health. 

Mr. Gilbert Hay seconded, and reminded the shareholders that 
none had done more for the Sheffield steel trade than Colonel 
Vickers. It was a source of satisfaction to know that the Colonel’s 
old regiment, the Hallamshire Rifles, which he did so much to 
foster, was to-day fighting in the trenches. He had no doubt they 
would make an excellent record. $ 

The Chairman briefly acknowledged the resolution. 

Mr. F. H. Barker and Mr. J. McKechnie were re-elected 
directors. The auditors of the Company, Messrs. Alfred Tongue 
and Co. and Messrs. W. B. Peat and Co., were re-elected. 

A resolution of thanks to the Chairman, directors, and staff was 
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Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1914. — I 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 
To CAPITAL ACCOUNT— | By CLAIMS AND WATER-RIGHTS, at cost— s 
inreserve 18,501 ° I 
2,12 of §s.'each . 531,498 15 “Mooifontein No. 14,” freehold, 
SHARE RE PREMIUM 125.098 shares extent 612 morgen 137 roods. .. 
Balance gist 170,777 0 “ Langlaagte No. 13,” freehold, in ex- 13,057 1 GOVE 
PUNDS TRAN SFERRED 3p ROM APPRO ATION ACCOUNT— | tent 236 morgen 311 roods 89 feet y 3 3 i 
For expenditure on investments in excess of capital No. 12, in ex- PROS! 
oe 3,599,328 17 | t 225 morgen 213 roods DEPR 
SUNDRY CREDITORS— FREEHOLD AND LEASEHOLD HOUSE V 
Unpaid and £608,145 6 PROPERTIES 13,700 0 
ee ee os 35974 49 RESERVOIRS AND PUMPING PLANTS, 
—— 644,119 10 9 | at cost— 
BALANCE OF Natal Spruit Reser- BALA! 
Unappropriated .. 339,102 14 8 | voir and pump- I 
| Spruit 
pumping plant 2,883 Ir 
| a Dam tempo- 
| rary pumping 
station and 
wk To INVE: 
Roodepoort F 
Deep temporary 
pumping sta- 
tion and plant 9,064 r 6 a —_ 
Shares I 
SHARES of 
64,523 Modderfontein B. 
Gold Mines, Ltd. £r ) 
33,670 New Modderfon- 
tein G. Co., 
Ltd. £4 I 
55,198 Rand Pro- 
Ltd. 4 £1 
269,224 Rose Deep, Ltd. £t 
282,593 Dom, 
125,003 Co., BALA) 
I 
391,233 Nourse “Mines, 
205,437 city Deep, Ltd. 
23.720 Wolhuter Gold 
es, Ltd. {1 H. A. 
45,347 Village Main $. C. 
by G.M. Co., TH 
117,340 Village Deep. Lid £1 
850,077 — Mines, - THe An: 
10s. { 3,932,706 17 2 was held 
39,282 — Reef West, Charles 
29,275 Robinson GM. The C 
t allude t 
81,444 Bantjes Consoli- 
dated Mines,Ltd. chairm 
127,017 Roode- severe Oi 
poort p I i 
12.000 Victoria Falls and 
Transvaal Power 
Co,, Ltd. (6 per Everard 
cent. Cumulative in more 
£1 On re 
5,222 Estate, although 
22,463 Ltd. affected 
19,520 Es- holders : 
tate, I 
CONTINGENT LIABILITY— 142.875 General Estates, tegarded 
On account of 5 Shares in the Co-operative y holders’ 
Yard, of a nominal 5,758 Portland sim app 
a £80 each, of * which £16¢per Cement Co., Ltd. £1 naki 
Share have been Sundry Shares 109,043 17 mg 
4,041,750 14 7 acce 
£4, 301,604 12 
MACHINERY, PLANT, 
STORES, Ete. 1,746 0 5 ast 
VEHICLES _.. 3,848 10 amountex 
FURNITURE, Etc. .. 4,000 0 0 were £1 
9,594 10 5 previous 
CALL, 
bearing in 233.586 18 2 the outb: 
DEBENTU RES and and S.A. a incre: 
GOVERNMENT 
STOCKS— 
£33,960 East Rand siderable 
Proprietary sharehol 
tent. De continue: 
tures .. 28,696 4 0 business, 
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td., 5 per Cen 
Debentures .. $2,036 8 6 
£100,000 Union of e is 
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r Cent. Stock 98600 4 0 Wag 
CASH AT BANKERS in 
AND IN HAND .. 31.444 4 6 Premi 
424,363 19 2 to the al 
SUNDRY DEBTORS— moderate 
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the sever 
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Current Accounts term, nai 
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983,222 5 5 submitter 
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CONDENSED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ending Stet December, 1014. 


Cr. 


Dr. 
Jo/ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES— By DIVIDENDS ON SHAREHOLDINGS .. £1,131,525 16 6 
Salaries and rents, Johannes- RESERVOTRS— 
\Z. burg and London.. .. {£10,095 9 11 Net revenue 
Cr. Directors’, Foreign Agents’ INTEREST AND EXCHANGE be -» 14,117 19 2 
and Auditors’ fees.. 6,344 5 2 SUNDRY REVENUE... ..  .. 12,033 16 2 


Stationery, printing, advertis- 

ing, postages and telegrams 7,147 10 
Legal expenses ts 5 ™32 6 0 1,181,536 5° 5 
Sundry general expenses .. 5,852 11 9 
GOVERNMENT TAXES.. ae 4,622 
PROSPECTING VENTURE .. 4,608 

DEPRECIATION— 

Written off Freehold and 

Leasehold Properties, &c. 2,747 


£41,508 13 11 | 

BALANCE— 
Profit for the year carried to ' 
Appropriation Account .. 1,366,250 16 4 | 


£1,207,800 10 3 | £1,207,800 10 
APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 


To INVESTMENT ACCOUNT— | By BALANCE UNAPPROPRIATED— 
Funds appropriated for | As per Balance Sheet 31st December, 1913 ++ we) £36018 1 
year ending 31st | BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT— 
December, 1914 .. £124,851 7 1 For the year ending 31st December, 1914 ee ++ 1,166,250 16 
DIVIDEND ACCOUNT— FORFEITED DI 
Interim Dividend No. Dividends unclaimed for a period of 5 years, forfeited 
22 of 110 per cent., in terms of Clause 122 of the Articles of Association. . 282 1% 
declared 16th June, 
1914 £584,648 12 6 
Interim Dividend No. 
23 of 90 per cent., 
declared 12th Dec., 
1914 478,348 17 6 


SHARES REALISATION— 
Proceeds of shares sold less book value. . 


1,062,997 10 0 


£1,187,848 17 1 
BALANCE UNAPPROPRIATED— 
Carried to Balance Sheet 339,102 14 8 


£1,526,951 119 


RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman, 


H. A. READ 
SC. STEIL } Joint Secretaries. 


W. H. DA’ 
THE FULL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE LONDON SECRETARY, A. MOIR No. 1, London Wall Buildings, B.C. 


; ‘ , method adopted by the directors in dealing with such i t ts. 
ALLIANCE ASSURANCE Cco., LTD. The shareholders may be interested to know that the busi vate 


Tue Annual General Court of the Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd., | the Alliance in the countries with which we are undidtuenstle 4 
was held on Wednesday at Bartholomew Lane, E.C., the Hon. N. | war was comparatively not important, and consisted of fire busi- 
Charles Rothschild, chairman, presiding. ness and a small] marine business. Reinsurance arrangements also 
The Chairman said: It is with unfeigned regret that I have to | existed with certain imsurance companies in those countries 
illude to the great loss we have sustained in the death of our | Trading with the enemy countries having necessarily ceased it 
chairman, Lord Rothschild. His loss to the Company is indeed a | cannot at present be definitely stated what the position is, but ‘the 
severe one, and we shall miss his matured experience and business | shareholders fieed not be under any apprehension of any serious 
capacity for many a long It is = great arising. 
also to refer to the death of another colleague, one] the Hon. he report and accounts were unanimous! 
Everard Charles Digby, me had — rr work for thé Company | dividend declared. y adopted and the 
in more than one direction for a period of 14 years. ~ 
On reference to the report and accounts it will be seen that, | — J CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS. 

although the operations of the Company have tg some extent been | THE Ordinary General Meeting of the Calcutta Tramways Com- 
affected by the war, the directors are able to ptésent to the share- | pany, Ltd., was held on Tuesday at Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
holders accounts which, in the circumstances, they think must be | Sir Henry Kimber, Bart., presiding. 
regarded as satisfactory. The profits, with interest, on the share- The Chairman said: The three most salient and interesting 
holders’ accounts amounted to the sum of £558,889, out of which | points for shareholders in a tramway company are: first, the 
sim appropriations have been madé for a total of £484,977. After | position of their capital; next, the earning power which that 
making such appropriations a sum of £73,912 is left on profit and | capital has given them; and thirdly, the dividend which has ré- 
loss account, increasing the credit balance on that account from | sulted from those earnings. Dealing first with the capital aécount, 

12 © Ff £os1,903 at the end of the previous year to £1,025,81§ at the erd | the additions during the year to our expenditure on this account 
of last year. In the life department the new sums assured | have been £18,900 for additional rolling stock and other valuable 
amounted to £1,594,924 gross and £1,440,424 net, and the claims | materials which go to increase our earning power. On the other 
were £1,226,450 (being £135,223 im excess of the claims of the | hand, we have credited the capital account with £8,100, the cost 
previous year), of which £80,529 represents war claims. Before | of the Lancashire boilers installed im 1902, which have now been 
the outbreak of the war the Company’s new life business showed | Superseded. These boilers were sold for the sum of £1,787, and 
mm increase of £86,050 in sums assured over the amount for the | the balance of £6,313 has been charged to depreciation fund. It 
corresponding period of the previous yéar, but there was a con- | is mow proposed to add to this fund out of the year’s profits the 
siderable falling off from August to the end of the year. The | sum of £15,000, bringing it up from £65,000, at which it stood at 
shareholders will not be surprised to learn that this falling off | the end of last year, to £80,000. With reference to our earning 
continues in the present year, the nature of the Company’s life | powers, last year the Chairman announced that it was a record 
business, consisting as it does largely of policies for considerable | year as regards earnings. This year, unfortunately, we come 
amounts, being particularly susceptible to the influence of the | upon the war, and although the earnings for the past year exceed 
présent unsettled state of affairs. As regards the fire account, | those of the previous record year by £1,032, you will be interested 
there is no special feature to which attention need be called. | in knowing exactly what was the effect of the war upon the earn- 
The figures are very much the same as in the previous year and | ings. In the first seven nronths of the year, up to the time of the 
show a good profit. In the marine account there is some imcrease | commencement of the war, the earnings were still on the up 
in premiums, due largely to the higher premiums received owing | grade, as we had received £9,000 more than in the corresponding 
to the abnormal conditions existing and to the acceptance to a | period of the previous year. Unfortunately the war turned the 
moderate extent of war risks. In the various classes of business | tide, and the £9,000 has been swept away with the exception, as 
tonducted by the accident department we continue to make steady | I have said, of £1,032. This leaves us, however, at the end of 
progress. The profits earned are left in the accounts to increase | the yeat in the happy position of being able to say that, notwith- 
the several reserve funds. ‘The investments in Stock Exchange | standing the war, we did beat even what had been the record year 
securities made in the year 1914 appear in the Company’s books | previously by £1,000. That brings me to the third point which in- 
at cost price (less accrued interest), and the investments previously | terests the shareholders—namely, the dividend which comes to . 
ihade in the same class of securities appear at or below the market | their pockets. We are able to continue the dividend of the pre- 
Prices (less accrued interest) at the close of the last quinquennial | vious year of o4 per cent., and we are paying it free of income-tax. 
term, namely, 31 December 1913. Owing to the abnormal state | I may add that in the current year the receipts have continuéd 
of affairs at the close of 1914, it was not possible to obtain quota- | to be satisfactory, notwithstanding the war, although they show 
fions for a large portion of the investments. The position was | a reduction as compared with the corresponding period of last 

5 s & Mbmitted by us fo the Board of Trade, who approved of the ' year. 
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BOON, THE MIND OF THE RACE, 
THE WILD ASSES OF THE 
DEVIL, AND THE LAST TRUMP. 


By REGINALD BLISS. With an Ambiguous Introduction 
by H. G. WELLS. Illustrated. 6s. 
EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION: 

‘* In view of the complications of the book market and the large simplicities 
of the public mind, I do hope that the reader will be able to see the reason- 
ableness and the necessity of distinguishing between me and Mr. Reginald 
Bliss. . . . Bliss is Bliss and Wells is Wells, And Bliss can write all sorts of 
things that Wells could not do." 


LITHOGRAPHY AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 


Some Chapters in the History of the Art. By ELIZABETH 
ROBINS PENNELL. Together with a Description and Tech- 
nical Explanations of Modern Artistic Methods by JOSEPH 


PENNELL. With 1 Lithograph in Colour, 7 Photo-Litho- | 


graphs, and 72 Half-Tone Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
N.B.—An illustrated descrip!ive Prospectus can be had on application. 


THE MODERNISING OF 
THE ORIENT. 


By CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER. With 31 Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


“* There is undoubtedly in these pages all the value that one would expect 
from an experienced, intelligent traveller, who imparts his information in a 
clear and interesting way.''"—The Times. 


RURAL HOUSING. 


By WILLIAM G. SAVAGE, M.D. (Lond.), B.Sc., D.P.H., 
County Medical Officer of Health, Somerset. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ The author is to be congratulated upon having compiled such a mass of 
useful information in such a readable manner, and everyone interested in rural 
areas should obtain the book and make a special study of it.''—~Medical Officer. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


By ALEXANDER YOUNG. 
revised and brought up to date. Cloth 5s. net. 
This is a new and revised edition of a well-known reliable history of Belgium 
and Holland. 


THE NEW SLAVERY. 


By H. PERCY SCOTT, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Seeing Canada 
and the South."’ Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


One of the greatest handicaps to settlers in Canada is the high cost of living. 
In this volume Mr. Scott makes a careful study of the high Canadian prices and 
their cause and cure. He deals with the sinister influence of trusts and com- 
bines, discusses the Canadian banking system, and maintains that the present 
evils could be remedied by due enforcement of the law. 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN HUMOROUS NOVEL, 


DEAD SOULS. 


By NIKOLAI GOGOL. New Edition. With an Introduction 
by STEPHEN GRAHAM. Third Impression. Cloth, 6s. 


“The rather forbidding title of ‘Dead Souls’ does not at all prepare the 
reader for the delightful entertainment he will find in Gogol's great novel." 
—The Glasgow Herald. 


FACTORS IN CONDUCT. 


By H. THISELTON MARK, D.Lit., Author of ‘' The 
Teacher and the Child.’’ Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


_ANNORA 


Illustrated. New Edition, 


“This book is a brief stu?y of conduct, and is in part of the nature of a | 
sequel to the author’s striking study in psychology and education, ‘The 


Unfolding of Personality,’ published in 1910."’ 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE KEEPER OF THE DOOR. i 
MARJ ORY MALLORY. By Ivan Suseahionn. 
A SHADOW OF By A. M. Scorr Moncrierr, 
WHERE THERE ARE WOMEN. rn 
WINDYLOW. 


By Kineton Parkes 
ARUNDEL. (Fifth Impression) By E. F. Benson, 
THE WOMAN IN THE CAR. 


By RicHarp Marsu. 
THE PRETENDER. By Rosert W. 
THE ENDLESS QUEST. 
THE GREAT HAZARD. 


T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London 


By Mark Somers. 


By Siras K. Hocxine. 


~The Adventures of a Despatch Rider 


BLACKWOODS’ LIST. 
EGYPT FROM 1798 TO 1914 


By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL. Mc. Weigall has maj 
himself a high reputation as a writer on things Egyptian 
and his delightful books are justly admired. The work 
illustrated by portraits of the more prominent of the me 
who have made the new Egypt. 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE ADVENTURES OF CIGARETTE 
A picaresque novel by JOHN ROLAND, Author of “ The 
Good Shepherd,”’ is a tale of the open road, and aiventure 
of the genre which never grows old. 


NICKY-NAN, RESERVIST 
By “Q”’ (Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch). In this story “Q” 
returns to the scene of his former triumphs, Cornwall anj 
its quaint people and ways. To those who love their ‘' Q"~ 
and does not Nicky-Nan "’ will make an irresistible 
appeal. 


A story of the last century. By the Author of ‘‘ My Trivial 
Life and Misfortune, by a Plain Woman,’’ “* Poor Nellie,” 
It may be said of this novel, as was said of the same author's 
** My Trivial Life and Misfortune '’—it is as if the author had 
lived her story ere she wrote it, and had written it at once to 
be avenged and to be relieved. She has the power of pre 
senting real people. 


PRIVATE SPUD TAMSON 
By Captain R.W. CAMPBELL, Thistis the real thing— 
true to the life and full of fun. Spud Tamson bids fair to 
become as well known a character as Wee MacGreegor, 
Bound in Cloth, with Coloured Illustration on Wrapper. 
1s, net. 


NEW ISSUES IN 
Blackwoods’ Shilling Net Editions cf Popular Novels 
(Bound in Cloth, with Coloured Illustration on Wrapper.) 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY By IAN Hay 
HOCKEN AND HUNKEN By “Q " (Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch) 
THE WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD By3JoxHN Bucnay 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


“ The most Brilliant of all Magazines.” 


The March number ran through SIX IMPRESSIONS ani 
the April number through THREE IMPRESSIONS, ani 
this in spite of greatly increased printings. 


This is largely accounted for by the fact that Maga Is 
publishing by far the best accounts of events 
at the Front. 


Order the May number AT ONCE 
so as not to miss :— 


The MAY number contains: 


THE ADVENTURES OF A DESPATCH RIDER. 

THE BLINDNESS OF GERMANY. By G. 
THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. By The Junior Sub. 
ACROSS ASIA MINOR ON FOOT. By W. J.C 
THE DAY. By “ Bartimeus.” 
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